THE 


RUSSIAN PRISONER OF WAR 

AMONG 

THE FRENCH. 


CHAPTER 1. 

My Oiplure. 

The corps of Count Von Wittgenstein, U) 
wliich I belonged, had halted before Polotzk. 
On the 10th of August (O. S.), 1812, the ad¬ 
vanced guard, under General W'lastoff, occu- 
pieli, in position, the little toivn of Belo, 

about a mile and a half*" from Polotzk. I 

• 

was the only officer of the general staffi at 
that time, Avith the advanced guard, as my 

* lo the distances, Gcrman'milcs are always to be un¬ 
derstood, unless some other measure be expressed. The 
German mile b equal to about five English miles.—T. 



brother was sick. About a mile and a quar¬ 
ter distant, on our left wing, lay a w’ood, 
which it was necessary to reconnoitre, as it 
extended towards Polotzk, which the enemy 

possessed. Unfortunately, I learned too late 

* 

that this wood covered a road which aflbrded 
an excellent communication. 

We had been obliejed to sustain an action, 
and the whole corps, stiU fatigued, was rest¬ 
ing.. I resolved, therefore, to go alone into 
the wood, and explore it as far as I could by 
myself. I rode a’ considerable way into it. 
As I proceeded, I discovered a pretty good 
road, which, the farther I advanced, still ap¬ 
peared to become better; and upon which I 
could discover no recent traces either of 
. horses’ feet, or carriage wheels. Emboldened 
by this last circumstance, I moved gradually 
onward, and discovered a village. It was si¬ 
tuated in a sort of hollpiw, which enabled me 
easily to survey it. I could sec ‘nobody, but 
I was unwilling to return with my purpose 
unaccomplish'ed. I therefore rdde straight 



into the village, stopped op])osite to the first 
house; when, after long and loud calling, a 
peasant cajnc forth. On asking jiiin wliethcr 
there were aiiy French there, he leplicd that 
he had seen none. Indeed I coifid m/t but 
believe tlie fellow, as he still had a wretched 
coat on his back, and 1 hearti geese cackling 
in the yard—things noj: usually foiwid where 
the French have halted. Such sounds were 
then j)leasing; l()r men wh« during long 
inarches have ])assed through only ruined and 
desolate villages, without.perccii ing the trace 
of a living being, feel an indesci ibable satis¬ 
faction on liearing even a dog bank. 

In reply to iny (piestions, the peasant, 
among other things, informed me*, tliat a very 
good road led from the village to l\)lotzk,^ 
and communicated, about half a mile farther 
on, with the iTighway, along which oTir aimy 
had retired thjee days.befort?. 1 immediately 
determined on proceeding thither, in order 
to sketch the situation of the rgad; intend¬ 
ing, on niy return, to make a report to the 

J5 2 
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general, and to recommend the occupation of 
the village. This operation £(j)peared to me, 
in tlic first j)lace, calculated to j)rotcct our 
left flank from a surprise, which, as I after- 
warcls leanit, was meditated by tlie enbiny; 
and secondly, as the village was situated in 
the rear of the enemy’s outposts, tliey might 
consequeptly have been surrounded unob¬ 
served. Such were the fine projects I pic- 
tiued to myself whilst I was drawing, and by 
which, on their accomplishment, I hoped to 
obtain credit. , ■ 

I had, however, scarcely finished my sketch, 
when about twenty of the enemy’s cavalry 
.suddenly rushed upon me from the village. 
Although I have witnessed many a hard- 
fought battle, I must confess that terror never 

9 

so completely took possession of me as at 
that racment. 1 so.on, howeyer, perceived 
tliat my assailants were Uhlans; and, from 

c 

their irregular nianner of riding, 1 concluded 
that they were not accompanied by any offi¬ 
cer. To think of o])posing twenty Uhlans 
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would have been madness, and yet I was u», 
willing to, surrender myself to such a disor¬ 
derly party. I therefore spurred my horse, 
* ^ 
and galloped off at full speed. As’my^iursu- 

ers rendered my return itnpracticable, I was 
compelled to go directly tow^irds the enemy’s 
pef^ition ; I hopeej, hojvevcr, cither,to escape 
by some half miracle*, or at least to reach one 
of the enemy’s strong pieket,s, whose officer 
would protect me from ill treatment. 

Scarcely had I tunfeil, wheji the Uhlaas 
fired several shots, one of which grazed the 
belly of my horse. He was Jjcfore much 
swifter than the Uhlan horses, but the irrita¬ 
tion of the wound increased his^npeed to such 

a degree, that I soon left my pursihjrs at a 

• 

considerable distance behind me. 1 had now 
reason to fern- that they would put i?o bounds 

to their ragy should‘£hey ©vertake me, and 

• 

•therefore more earnestly viished to tall into 

other hands. Had the wood not been so 

• • • 

thick, I might, perhaps, have escaped through 
it; but those who have seen the close growth 
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of the Russian forests, and have observed the 
manner in which all the passages are gene¬ 
rally iilled ii)) with felled trees, well know 
that are almost as impenetrable as walls. 
Perhaps, had I had time to deliberate, I might 
have abandoned my liorse, and endeavoiu'ed 
to have concealed myself among the trees, at 
the risk of starving, or being shot by the first 
man who saw me. But tlie moment on which 
a man’s fate depends is seldom that in wdiich 
his powers of reflection are most vigorous, 
and I fled thus rapidly about a quarter of a 
mile, without perceiving any enemy in front 
of me. At length the wood became more 
open, the road took a turn, and in a mom-ent 
I camerplump upon a Bavarian ])icket. It 
would be difficult to say which ])arty was, in 
the first wistance, most alarmed-by this ren¬ 
contre, for in spite of' iny embroidered uni¬ 
form and beardh’ss chin, there w^as raised a. 
general cry,—To arms ! The Cossacks! The 
Cossacks! It mtist indeed have appeared 
probable that I was followed by a sw’arm of 
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Cossacks, and it was impossible at first to 
perceive the contrary. My hosse was seized 

by tjie bridle, tlie bayonets were pointed at 

• % ^ 

me, and I stammered out the,hard word— 
Quarter ! 

*rhc caijitain who Qommanded this post, ap¬ 
proached me in vefy friendly n5jinner, and 
said r “ Young gentleman, I feel for .your 
misfortune. But you have‘fallen into the 
hands of a plain old sokliSr, if that can give 


you any consolation. *1 promise you not* a 
hair of your head shall be harmed.” 

This unexpected assurance,"accompanied 
by a shake of the hand, banished all appre¬ 
hension of ill treatment from iny mi^d, and I 
began to reflect more coolly on the extent of 

the misfortune which had befallen me. As 

• . * * 

yet no one had noticed my sword; I took it 

from my sidfe.—It was one of the most pain¬ 
ful moments of my life.—With difficulty I 
said to the captain—“ Sir, Idiave worn it 
seven years, and this is the*first time”—Here 
my tongue failed me. “ AlWho bear arms,” 
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replied the good old man, “ are liable to 
this misfortune; and to lose your sword in 
this manner is no disgrace. Were it in my 

C' * 

power, you should still keep it.” 

I wished to thank liim, but was unable, so 
deeply did his generous conduct move me. 
I nov.’ consider myself foiainatc in havi.ig 
this opportunity of publicly expressing my 
gratitude. He perhaps has not forgotten me 
—I gave him my drawing as a memorial of 
me *. 

I heard no more of my pursuers. They 
doubtless returned to the village, when they 
found they had driven me on the Bavarian 
picket. A corporal and two j)rivates were 
ordered to conduct me to head-quarters. I 
again shook hands with the captain, cast a 

* It is to be regretted that the autlior.did not make a 
memorandum of the name of this officer, or at least in¬ 
scribed it in his memory.—Thank heaven it will be seen 
in these pages that tlie poor prisoners often fell in with 
worthy and humane men, but unfortunately their names 
have very often been' forgotten.— A. von Kotzebue. 
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last, sorrowful look on my poor wounded 
horse, and marched off with my .escort. 

who has commanded troops ^limself, 
cannot easily avoid exj)eriencmg a painful 
feeling, on being placed under the control of 
common soldiers. \l^hilst t walked behind 
th^ foremost of conductors, wiHi my eyes 
fixed* on the ground, and often buried in 
thought, if 1 sometimes devkited a little to 

one side, I immediately heard from behind 

» 

me the harsh cry —Keep in the middle ! Tlfe 
words went to my heart. 

After a march of more than if (piarter of a 
mile, we came to the second ])ost, where 
there were two oOicers. ThC^'ldest of the 
two demanded my papers. Fortunat^y 1 had 
nothing of im])ortance about me, except a 
small map .of the neiglibourhooil oi' Pololzk, 
which I delivered. ’He a|^peared unwilling 
’to believe that 1 had nothing more; informed 
me that I . should be very strictly examined 
at head-quarters, and.thaf no deni;d would 
serve me there. I felt ofFc»nded, and said. 
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“ If you do not place confidence in my word, 
you may search me.” I immediiitely began 
to pull off my coat. The officers, however, 
declined the search, protesting very civilly 
that they had only required me to deliver up 
my papers in compliance with tlieir orders. 

Anothei- party of soldiers now took change 
of me, and I proceeded on my journey. 
Though we were fortunately shaded by the 
thick trees ofthe adjoining forest, yet, owing 
to the great heat, and my being unused to 
march on foot, I was frequently on the point 
of sinking lo the ground. The corporal, 
who perceived how fatigued I was, ])roposcd 
that I shoukV'take a short rest, adding that he 
Jiad received orders to treat me with kind- 
Jiess. This w'as a very welcome offer. My 
thirst was intolerable, but in vain did we look 
around us in the ’hope Of pi ocuiing a draught 
of water. The corporal had only a little 
brandy, which lie leadily shared with me. 
As I had still money about me, I offered him 
some; but the bi'ave fellow warmly expressed 



his displeasure *at the proposal, saying that a 
soldier ought to do an act of civility to ano- 
ther without payment; and that as he himself 
miglit one day or other cncountc;' a similar 
fate to mine, Heaven would reward him for 

wlnjt he now did. Moved by tliis generosity, 

. • • •. 

I i^nmediately' wrote a note in th^ Russian 
langiuige, in which *1 briefly mentioned the 
friendly ser vices he had performed to mc,*and 
recommended liim to all into whose hands he 
might fall. Well did he merit this recon\- 
mendation; for the soldier who, in a moment 
of distress, divides his last drop of brandy 
wdth an unfortunate 2 )risoner, dis])lays in that 
act more real charity, than the ^^:h man who 
distributes hundreds to the jioor. 

After this refreshment, we resumed our 
march, and in the course of half andiour we 

reached a small fortified*position about a quar- 

* • 

ter of a league from Polotsk. Three days 

before I had myself occupied it with our 

' • • 

troops. On a little hillock,, on which stands 
the image of a saint, protected by a covering. 
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my general was then encamped, and on that 
very spot, a colonel of the enemy’s, army had 
now pitched his tent: he was a venerable 
looking, gi ay-headed man, and was seated at 
a table, writing with great diligence. I was 
no sooner intro^luced, than he rose from his 
seat, and. enquired my rank and name: gan 
hearing the name of Kotzebue, he approfiched 
me with a frieqdly air, and gave me assurance 
of good treatment. I praised what I had al¬ 
ready experienced. ,He seized my hand, and 
shaking it heartily, ordered an adjutant to 
conduct me 4:o the general. This delicate at¬ 
tention, so characteristic of the German war¬ 
rior, aftectedi^.me deejdy; and my eyes, suf¬ 
fused with tears, told the old gentleman what 
my tongue w'anted the power to utter. 

Our way led over rhe field of battle, where 
a few days before so. many qf my valiant 
countrymen had, perished j where my brave 
brother had his horse killed under him in 

i- 4 

storming a convent, and found, after the ac¬ 
tion, three balls in his mantle. Broken mus- 
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kets, lances, and knapsacks, were strewed on 
all sides; scattered about among them were 
still numbers of wounded, the greater half of 
whom, notwithstanding their groans and cries 
for Ifel}), it had been impossible k) Kitnove- 
It was in vain to think ofJjurying the dead. 

I particularly remarked an unfortunate 
Ilussian n*car whom I passed: a «^nnou-ball 
had shattered his leg-in so dreadful a manner, 
that his recovery was hopeless. He appeared 
to await tranquilly the approach of death. 
Half sitting, half lying,.his head resting iipou 
a stone, and his eyes directed towards a 
neighbouring church, he seemet^ wrapt in de¬ 
votion: nothing but a Russian uniform could 
have awakened his attention; turned his 
eyes towards me with an emotion of^^itisfac- 
tion, and said, in a faltering tone : “ Heaven 
be praised! ,I see a Russian befoi»e I die! 

Though yoti are a prisonerj you are happier 

• * , 

than I; not because you have your limbs, but 

because you will see your friends again.—Oh 

■ » * 

God! I have a wife and, children! How 
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happy slioukl I die, could I behold them once 
again !”—I could not long endure this painful 
sight j I stretched out my hand towards him, 
and reminded him of the Russian proverb:— 

SACIlFfi ANU GLORIOUS IS HIS DEATH WHO DIES 
FOR HIS COUNTRY*. ’ 

The adjutant who accompanied me, vias, 
as well as ’c/yself, much affected by this scene, 
and we proceeded in silence to the house of 
the general, which was in front of the town, 
and distant from it a few thousand paces: it 
was the same house in which Count Wittgen¬ 
stein had a few days before established his 
head-quarters; but it w^as now scarcely pos¬ 
sible to recognize it j for as the last battle 
had commen«pd by an attack in this direction, 
the nuuterous discharges of artillery directed 
on the head-quarters, had so shattered the 
roof and'walls, that tlie w'hole building pre- 

* I applied to tlie surgeon-general to obtain, if possi¬ 
ble, some relief for this unfortunate man; but I was as¬ 
sured that any attempt to move him would cause his im¬ 
mediate death. 
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sented tlie appearance of a sieve*. In this 
ruin of a house I was received by a Bavarian 
general, who, after having asked me a few 
questions, sent me to General Wrede. 

I lijld formerly known Polotzk, and consi¬ 
dered it a very pleasant .city; *but I now 
found it much altered: every house served 
as a sort of breast-woflc; all the stsieets were 

A • • * 

palisadoed; and a redoubt was constructed 
on the beautiful promenade : instead of citi- 
2 ens peacefully carrying on^their business, I 
beheld only idle officers <ind hungry soldiers. 
The hospital was filled with the wounded and 
dying, and the air was infectetl .with foetid 
exhalations. 

We passed through the marketd>Jace, which 
' used formerly to be filled by Jews, bu^^vhich 
now overflowed with Frenchmen. My ap¬ 
pearance excited curiosity; many dozens, 
whose approJeh was armounped at the dis- 

* The count had fortunately left tlw house, in order to 

inspect the right wing, about a quarter of aa hour before 

■ • • 

the attack commenced. 
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tance of ten paces by the effluvia of brandy, 
quickly surrounded me, and pagerly began to 
gratify their loquacious propensities; but the 
adjutant, with the words, “ Here are General 
AVred/j's quarters,” put a sudden stop to all 
interlocution. 

We entered the house, and found, in an 

C-' 

anti-rooiqr. a very foppishly dressed and tho- 
I’oughly perfumed French secretary; who po¬ 
litely offered me a pinch of snuff: I requested 
him to let me have a glass of water:—“ Ah ! 
.mon Dieu, monsieurJ” said he, “ you have 
only to command, and you shall have both 
wine and wafer.” Upon this, he immediately 
ordered some refreshment to be brought to 
me. He then wislicd to satisfy his own curio- 
sity;j'Dut the door opened, and General 
W rt'tle appeared: his manner of addressing 
me was. polite, though he seemed to regard 
me with an air of uncommon earnestness, 
and even of suspicion. 

“ I will go with you myself to the com¬ 
mandant, General St. Cyr”—were the first 
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words he uttered, while taking his hat and 
sword. We went*out, and, on this occasion, 
place was >.'es})cctrully given me on j^^he street, 
and all hun-mots were sii[)prcssed. 

General St. Cyr had his quarters ^ii tlie Je¬ 
suits’ convent, a fine building, with which I 
was \wll acqtiainted. We soon* reached the 
gloor^y cloisters, thsougk which the"^nonks 
Avere saiuitcring like so many ghosts. Gene¬ 
ral St. Cyr received me very pditely. His 
first question was: “ I hope^ you liave not 
been ill treated by my troops?” I assured 
liim that I had expei ienced q/^ry thing the 
reverse of ill treatment, and thankfufly related 
what had occurred. General Wrede now 
turned “to me, and said; “ I und^’stan^^you 
have not been searched. You will, theref6re, 
lay all your papers on the table.” 

“ Except a sirfall map,” ^ replied, “which 
I delivered to the commanding’ officer at the 
second post, I had no papers m my posses¬ 
sion.” 

An aide-de-camp was ^immediately dis- 
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patched to bring the map, and General 
Wrede again addressed me': “ Consider, sir, 
that you will be searclied.” Vexed at this 
observation, I hastily proceeded to offer that 
serf of Satisfaction here which I had so gene- 
rously been prevented from giving at the se¬ 
cond post, namely, to pull off my coat; and 
if that'viid not renmove ,all suspicion, to un¬ 
dress myself completely. But General St. 
Cyr, who is not less distinguished for his 
conduct as a gentleman, than his ability as a 
commander, declared that my word w^as suffi¬ 
cient; and, in order to excuse what had 
passed, added that such a strict investigation 
was sometimes necessary, as prisoners, in 
consequeti^e of the confusion into whieh they 
wer j thrown by the suddenness of their mis¬ 
fortune, could not always recollect what they 
had aoout them. "Several questions were now 
put to me, winch I “answered as laconically as 
possible, that I might not be drawn into a 
disclosure of any information I possessed. 

With pleasure, in the mean time, I ob- 



served young Massena, the son of the cele¬ 
brated marshal,*among the general’s aides-de- 
camp. A few hours before the last battle 
was fought, we met and had a friendly parti¬ 
cipation of a flask of wine, at ^he outf)osts. 
In this first interview, on*such an occasion, it 
wa» natural that military events siiould form 
th(^ subject of oijr conversation.'* Among 
other .topics, the possibility of being U^ken 
prisoner was not omitted: finally we pro¬ 
mised reciprocal aid, if sucii an event should 
occur, and exchanged 'addresses. This wa5 
scarcely done, when the trumpet sounded, 
each hastened to his post, and thfe sanguinary 
contest commenced. All these circumstances 
rushed suddenly on my recoileetTon.,^he mo¬ 
ment I saw him. AVc embraced in tlfb pre¬ 
sence of the generals, who stared at us with 

astonishmcnt,*until the cause of this proceed- 

• • • 

ing was explained. 

• General St. Cyr kindly jjermitted me to 
send an open letter to my coinejanding offi¬ 
cer. He inquired where my father was, and 
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smiled when I said that he had still one foot 
in Russia, but that the other was raised in 
order that he might, in case of necessity, set 
himself down in England.—“ Your father is 
right to take precautions, but our emperor is 
good,” was the general’s answer.—Then turn¬ 
ing to Massena, he said: “ You will take 
care thaC’bur prisoner is well lodged; abd, 
above all, that he does not die of hunger.” 
For the last part of this recommendation I 
was very thankfu^, as many of the gentlemen, 
1 thought, looked ‘as if they had been on 
short allowance for some weeks; and in this 
conjecture i soon found I had not been de¬ 
ceived. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Ml/ Halt in Pololzk. 

AVmi.sT we ranged through the Jesuits’ 
convent, iiT which a cell had Been^llotted to 
me’ljy the mquks, Mas^ena informed me‘that 
the Russian officers made prisoners in the^ast 
battle, liad, a few days before, been trans¬ 
ported to Wilna. This was* very unwelcome 
news to me, as Major Switschin, my parti¬ 
cular friend, was among the number taken. 
A captain, who was severely wounded, was 
the only one left behind; we immediately 
went to visit him, and he likewise pNved to 
be an old acquaintance, whose joy on seeing 
me was indescribable. I W'ould gladly have 

liad, for my quarters, a s]iare of the cell which 

• • 

he occupied; but the unpleasant smell arising 
from his wounds, prevented ifie from making 
such a propcfsal. I, however, promised to 
visit him as often as I could *gain permission. 



A monk now came to inform me that my 
cell was ready: it was a tolerably pjood one, 
situated on the third floor, and a half-starved 
soldier ;,'tood as sentinel before it. Mr-ssena 
here recommended me to the care of the 
monk, and departed. He had scarcely disap¬ 
peared, wljen tfie Jesuit burst forth with the 
exclamation of the “ Cursca French /” and'be- 
gan with great fluency to inform me how they 
had plundered the city, and particularly the 
fine cellar belonging to the convent; and that 

I 

even the church had not been spared by 
them. Tlie good monk must have seen but 
little of the world, when such occurrences 
surprised him. 

It wr.o now eight o’clock in the evening, 
and I had not tasted food during the whole 
day. I, therefore, broke the thread of his 
discourse, the first time he paused to take 
breath, in order to make an encpiiry respect¬ 
ing the provisions of the convent. This good 
man, however, whom I would- gladly have 
seen in the kitchen, but who would never 
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stir from the cellar, reminded me of the Riis- 
ssian i^roverb : The Jiill stomach seldom thinks 
of the emptp one. I, at length, found that 
there was no other remedy than to over^vhelm 
him with words in my turn, and»I thus ob¬ 
tained from him the consoling information 
that supper nvould be Heady in*hal^an hour, 
and flliat I migjit th5n set out to part^e of it 
under tbe escort of my sentinel. He short¬ 
ened this half hour by relating tb me a num¬ 
ber of standing jokes upon th*e French, which 
he generally ended by expressing a wish of 
sending them all to purgatory. At length 
the bell for supper sounded, and my compa¬ 
nion and I, escorted by the sentinel, followed 
.the ringing invitation through flie spacious 
halls of the convent. 

We entered a large saloon, decorated with 
sacred images^ in which .my eyes were grati¬ 
fied by the pleasing sight* of covered tables 
on every side. The Jesuits, among whom 
there was a number of Germans, received 
me in a very friendly manner. After supper, 
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a circle was formed around me, from whicli 
each in his own latiguage related his misfor¬ 
tunes, anc^ seemed happy to pour forth his 
sorrov'S into a friendly bosom. I cheered 
th6m witli, the hope, that the Russians would 
shortly enter Polotzk, and with delighted 
countenances* they wished me a good night’s 
rest. ‘ 

,.For the fulfilment of this wish, more was 
necessary than the mere desire to sleep. 
When alone in 'my cell I first felt my misfor¬ 
tune in its full extent. It is only in time of 
war tfiat an officer of the general staff can 
hope for advancement in his profession; I 
was now deprived of this prospect!—My 
counV:/ overrun by a foreign enemy; myself 
totally destitute; sepai’ated from my friends; 
without any hope of a speedy return,—was it 
to be w’ondered that I tossed my^self about on 
a sleepless bed ? - 

In the morning Massena introduced several 
staff-officeiis to me, who, as his comrades, of¬ 
fered me consolation, though their real object 
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was to procure information from me. The 
conversation naturally turned on the last bat¬ 
tle. As we had been defeated, I was the less 
abl^ to justify the errors which had keen com¬ 
mitted; but I did not fail to r(;mmd them of 

• 

the eighteen pieces of cannon which we had 
taTcen, and of the valour of •our cavalry, who 
had bravely chairged* into the hftirt »f the 
city.* I likewise expressed my satisfjjction 
that their cavalry had been employed for such 

a length of time in foraging on the otlier side 

• 

of the Dwina, which had consequently occa¬ 
sioned their delay in coming up, and t» 
which circumstance we in a great measure 
attributed our safety. They acknowledged 
till?, and all exclaimed, that flie general who 
commanded those troops had been ^irrestcti 
for his misconduct. 

I was ratlier anxious to get rid of my guests, 
as I had letters to wadte; and was besides un¬ 
willing to enter too deeply into the military 
dispositions of our array. They, however, fell 
into a dispute concerning the particnlar day 
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on which they expected to enter Peters- 
burgh. Their boasting was intolerable; and 
I again mingled in the conversation, intend¬ 
ing, if possible, to be more extravagant than 
they: this is the only way to stop a French¬ 
man’s volubility of tongue. “ You have for¬ 
gotten, gentleme'h,” said-1, “ that the Crown 
Prince of ^Sweden is on odr side; and has 
probably, ere this, landed at Koningsberg 
with 30,000 men. Should you possess any 
magazines, they will all be taken ; and with 
regard to your new art of war, by which the 
\vhole burthen is thrown on the inhabitants, 
the Crown Prince, in order to avail himself 
of it, need only cut off your retreat.” They 
laughed o'i hearing me mention the landing 
at Koningsberg, and I laughed at the entry 
into Petersburgh. However, this did not 
serve to convince them: they began to talk 
of their projected visit to Moscow, and en¬ 
quired of me whether a diligence could be 
procured Between Moscow and Petersburgh. 

I replie^j*^ that at ‘present there was none. 
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but tliat when the Russians arrived in Paris, 

% 

they would not fail to send a number of cap¬ 
tured diligences to supply thq deficiency. 
This •answer offended them a little,* and at 
intervals tliey all departed. 

I then wrote to my father, to inform him 
that I was in good health, ^nd in want of 
money; for„ in stich ^ircumstancdfe, one is 
permitted to write nothing more. I like^vise 
wrote to my brother William, "and gave both 

1 he letters to the chief of fhe staff to be for- 

• 

warded: five days however elapsed, and no 
answer arrived; and I was finally obliged to 
set off without having the satisfaction of 
knowing that my friends were acquainted 
witli* my fate. During these* five Mays my 
stomach met with a powerful protectof in the 

chief of the Jesuits (I believe he is termed 

• • • 

the general). I liad obtained the friendship 
of this man *a year before* when I was in- 
specting the convent, by nfaking him a pre¬ 
sent of a few Indian coins, which I had pro¬ 
cured during my voyjige round the world. 
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They had been deposited in the cabinet of 
coins, and were now repaid to“ me with in¬ 
terest. I sa,t down to table twice every day 
with the monks, and this was an advantage 
whicii, in my circumstances, could not have 
been repaid by gold. It was impossible to 
extend this kindness, had they been- at liberty 
so to do,^ to all prisoners ^ for, besides the 
general officers and officers of the staff, they 
had to maintain a number of hungry soldiers, 
who served to guaVd their cathedral, and the 
remains of their cellars. As they had to sus- 
r.tain this burthen for two months, I cannot 
conceive how they managed to satisfy all who 
visited the convent. 

Morecj’’er, i must not omit to mention, 
that they neglected no opportunity of assist¬ 
ing the Russians who had been wounded and 
made prisoners ; their kindness vvjis, indeed, 
exerted in secrecy, for they dared not show 
it openly. Still hundreds daily died of their 
wounds, and.hundreds of hunger; and the 
length of time which the greater part of the 
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dead remained unburied, renders it surprising 
that the plague \iid not break out. It is wor¬ 
thy of renjark, that when the Jesuits calcu¬ 
lated how many had died in course of the 

day, they counted only the Russiaas; for 

• ^ 

the French, having alreatly consigned them 
to hell, they gave themselv.es no concern 
about them. 

General St. Cyr wds kind enough to invite 
me twice to his table. He appjeared, at first, 
to consider me a sort of synpleton; for, al¬ 
though the peace with‘Turkey had been ce. 
lebrated a few days before by numerous dis¬ 
charges of artillery, and information thereof 
had been communicated to the French, that 
the)* might not misunderstand tlie^cause of 
the firing of the cannon, his excellency af- 
fected to be ignorant of this event, and said 
that the Turks had bfeen reinforcfed by a 
strong French corpsi'which would greatly 
endanger our anny on that gide; and that a 

reinforcement of 10,000 men, destined for his 

• • 

own corps, which had arrived at Wilna, would 
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enable him ininiediately to niarcli to Peters- 
hiirgh. He accompanied the last statemeui 
with a smile; and 1 doiiht whether 1 should 
have been able to bridle my tongue, had not 
an v:is;cellent dish of roast meat banished all 
hostile reflections from my mind. 

On one of fhese occasions, when dinner 
was nca’'ly ended, §ve Russian dragoons, 
wiio had been taken prisoners, were brouglit 
in under the .escort of ten peasants, d’hey 
had been stationed in a village within the 
line of our advanced posts; and had, doubt¬ 
less, been betrayed through placing too much 
confidence in the inhabitants; they were sud¬ 
denly attacked with clubs and pitchforks, dis¬ 
armed, i\nd forced away. My blood b>iled 
when ,I beheld them, and I was then con- 
vinced that iny own misfortune was to be 
attributed solely to the peasant, who, instead 
of waiTiing me of my danger,. had betrayed 
me to the UhlaijijS. General St. Cyr affected 
to be much displeased with the conduct of 
the peasants, and desii’ed them not to inter- 
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fere, in future, with the business of the sol¬ 
diers. However, this was nothing but hy- 
pocrisy ;^for the peasants, as the Jesuits af¬ 
terwards informed me, were liandsomcly re¬ 
warded ; and I myself saw them, so*petime 
after, regaled in the convent with bread and 

batindy; articles which were seldom given 

• _• * 

away, and never without paym«it^ 

^\^hen the table wHs cleared, all the company 

% 

departed; I alone had the happiness to be 
rnvited to smoke a segaj- with the gen^f:^. 
After much importunity I consented, and we- 
smoked together very familiarly over a cup 
of coffee. It is well known, Jhat a French¬ 
man cannot long converse without boasting 
of Jiimself j and self-love, ijj tins instance, 

furnished the subject. St. Cyr spok§ of the 

• 

love of order and justice, by which he was 
guided even in an finemy’s terrftory, and 
particularryjjoasted pfhis mei’it in not having 
* availed himself of the favo^urable dispositions 
of the peasantry; “ for,” continued he, “ had 
we only proclaimed liberty, we should have - 



been received with open arms, and a general 
revolution must have ensueth” I did not 
remind him how many proclamations of tliat 
sort had ^already gone forth, and had com- 
pletelf failed in their object f I merely took 
the liberty of asking'tbe general, whether he 
knew the sentiments of the Russian peasaai- 
try; and /?^id, that if,he did not, I couM 
assure him they were, ujlon the Avhole, .very 

t 

happy; adding, that it was hazardous to 
lorce people to aqcept even blessings which 
they did not wish foi*. They must then be 
happy indeed, was his answer; to which I 
made no denial. 

Our conversation was now interrupted by 
the entrance* of a powdered butler, who rush¬ 
ed in as if he had been the bearer of some 
< 

important information, exclaiming. We have 
found them! we have found them! I sup¬ 
posed that he alluded t6.,the seizure of some 
dangerous spies; ^.but his joy was occasioned • 
by nothing more than the discovery of a 
dozen bottles of wine, which had been con- 
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cealed by the poor grenadiers of the Pope, 
(as the Jesuits were jestingly styled,) and 
which the cfelicate scent of the butler had 
enabled* him to detect. By this trifling cir- 
cumstance I was, for a shortjime, itmocently 
placed ill a diiiagveeahle situation. It was 
maliciously irts/uuated to the prior, ^ho had 
reserved this ^iune fbr^dTrinking at supper, 
that I Rad hinted its concealment to tlffe 
French. Fortunately, he soon became re¬ 
conciled to me, and was convinced that I 
could not possibly have known whether or 
not he had any wine in his possession. It 
was allerwards discovered, that a hungry sol¬ 
dier hail, notwithstanding the guard, slipped 
iyto the'church in search of bread! Hb was 
unable to find any, and was preparing to 
carry off some silver cups, Avhen he perceived 
the precious wine. The. poor wretch pro- 
posed sharing his "booty with* the butler; but 
the latter preferred gaining hi^ master’s fa¬ 
vour, and for that purpose betrayed* the sol¬ 
dier. 
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During my residence in Polotzk, I had 
frequent opportunities of conversing with 
General St. Cyr; and I mu^t 'own that his 
humanity and his talents were such as to me- 
rit my highest respect. Massena informed 
me that Bonaparte disliked this general, be¬ 
cause h*? was the descendant of an ancient 

I" 0. 

and noble family.' Had it not been on that 
account, he would have been made ^a marshal 
long ago, in consideration of his ability and 
services. 



CHAPTER III. 


Removal to Wilna. 

I HAD received no answer to my letters, and 
on the si^fth day I was ordei1;d tp hold my¬ 
self in readiness fbr accompanying a cohvoy 
of prisoners which was shortly to depart for 
Wilna. Notwithstanding the friendship whie]j_ 

the Jesuits, and even the li’renchi professed 

• • 
towards me, not one of them yet seemed fo 

have observed that 1 had but a single shirt in' 

my possession, and that none of*the cleanest. 

My tongue was indeed silent, but every move- 

ment of my body might have convinced them 

that I had to contend with an enemy* which* 

allowed me no rest, either day or pight. I 

allude to vermin, to be annoyed by which is, 

• • * 

Jo a man who has been 'decently brought up, 
doubly insupportable. * 

After I hhd taken leave of Gfineral St.Cyr, 

D 2 
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(who promised to forward my letters to me in 
case they should arrive,) and had bid young’ 
Massena a hearty farewell, tlie Jesuit slipped 
a loaf into n\y knapsack, and ray "old monk 
whispered to me, for the last time, his phrase. 
The cursed Trench ! The detachment of pri¬ 
soners, to the commander of which. Lieu¬ 
tenant Pineyla, I was delivered, consisted of 
sixty men, I was th6 onfy oflScer; twenty 
men* and one drummer formed our dscort. 
JLjeutenant Pineda was a native of Holland, 
but strongly atta'ched to the French; he, 
liewever, spoke their language miserably, 
was much distressed for provisionsj and with 
respect to cloathing, worse off than myself. 
The Jesuits, at my solicitation, filled the 
empty flask which hung by his side. He took 
.a hearty draught, counted the prisoners, and 
gave the command. To the left about! Tlie 
drum beat, and I, the most miserable figure 
imaginable, marclied off at the head of the 
prisoners. This retinue proceeded to the op¬ 
posite side of the Dwipa, where we halted to 
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purchtase a little tobacco at a sutler’s waggon. 
In the mean Vljile I stood with my»eyes turn¬ 
ed towards my native country, im^forjng 
Heaven for strength to bear,my mffifortunes, 
and praying for my fatljer, and all who were 
dear to me, whom I supposed myselftdestined 
never «gain to ^ee. eyes were bathed in 
tears. The lieutenant, who had left a wift; 
behind him in his native country,* was much 
moved. This melancholy, scene formed a 
bond of friendship between us, which in the 
sequel was only once interrupted, and that 
through misconduct on his part. 

We resumed our march, without beat of 

drum, of any rigid enforcement oT authority 

• 

on the part of the lieutenant, who treated us 
with kindness, only requiring that no,one 
siioidd separate, from the, party. We yet 
wanted three mile's of the’distance necessary 
to co*mplete our day’s march, 3nd tlie heat 
was most insupportable. I was unacchstomed 
to long travelling on foot, iftni consequently 
suffered much from fatigue. \V"c once stop- 
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ped to rest on a piece of rising ^ound, si¬ 
tuated near a chapel, which yyaS surrounded 
by .trees; it had of course been plundered, 
and had frequently answred the purpose of 
a stable. We there stretched ourselves upon 
some filtJ;y straw, aitd woe to him who after 

. ^ r. 

this had no change^ of* linen, for evcffy one 
Unavoidably carried off an addition to all the 
evils of his last quartering. Pineda and I 

C, 

went into the pulpit, and devoured our bread 
with keen appetites. The poor hungry sol¬ 
diers, who had lain down in the chapel, turn- 

t 

ed with longing eyes towards the pulpit. “ Do 

you see your men ?” said I to the lieutenant, 
*■ * « 
pointingtothem.—“I see them,”answered h,e, 

but cannot assist them.” It will be asked how 
we existed. Great God! we devoured every 
thing that came in our way., Potatoe fields 
and gardens of all desciiptions were indus¬ 
triously ransacked, and we thought ourselves 
^ppy when we found a siugle potatoe or a 
cabbage leaf, wliich we threw into the com¬ 
mon cooliingipan, and soup made of these 
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materials formed our only support. In this 
manner we subsisted eight days. 

The drum beat for our departure. We 
proceeded sorrowfully onwards, and. beheld 
on every side holies levelled with^thb grbtmd, 
ti ees cut down, and roads destroyed. But if 
our 'eyes were shocked by thi» spectacle, our 
olf^tory organs ha.? tb*encounter arniore of¬ 
fensive salutation; for the dead bodies, both 
of men and horses, which wedell in with at 
every short distance, so infected the air, that 
we were frequently compelled to go a bun* 
died paces, out of our way to avoid them. 
The half-cloathed prisoners, who had before 
employed their hands in holding together the 
rags'which hung about their b«di€5> now felt 
inclined to hold their noses also; and thus 
there frequently arose a combat between the 
feelings of gliame and d*isgust, in which the 

latter remsiined in most easfis victorious. 

• 

Towards evening we paiceived, on the 
border of a Jake, a large house, the roof of 
which was still remaining; and our c^duetor 
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surprised us with the welcome announcement, 
that we were now near our object/ Oppres¬ 
sed with hunger and fatigue, I threw myself 
upon the steps which led to the door^ and, 
accoiding to Pineda’s assurance, my coun- 
tenance displayed a most melancholy expi'es- 
sion. The po^r prisoners were mprehed into 
the, cou/-t-yard, and Jodg^d in an out build¬ 
ing, which in better times had given .shelter 
to cows. Tlie prudent lieutenant caused 
every hole to be blocked, and surrounded the 
stable with sentinels.' When the sergeant re¬ 
ported that all was arranged, he received, to 
my great astonishment, an order to kill two 
oxen, and to distribute a pound of bread, 
and agla‘» of,brandy, to each man. “ How !” 
exclaimed I doubtfully, and with a hearty 
wish to be contradicted, “ do you think there 
is any fhing besides grass and water to be 
found in this placeNo,” luiswercd Pine¬ 
da, with much qoohiess; ‘‘this order is mere¬ 
ly a matter of form, because the blank co- 
Ittens in the marching billet, under the head 
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Supplies, must be filled up.” In this manner 
we had long to Contend with fate, and to live 
upon form. 

Tjjc evening was fine, and I felt* inclined 
to remain on the steps; Pineda„hdwevdr, en- 
tered, with the design of searching the house; 
and I sodn heard tfi my a«tomshment the 
soynd of voices withiif it. Many jfropmetors 
had still thought it prudent, on accoiyit of 
the numerous bands of robbess by which J,he 
loads were infested, to remain in their own 
houses; they contrived tb conceal themselvel, 
but could observe through small apertures/ 
all that was passing without doors. When ap¬ 
proached by a few persons, and they tliought 
tlieiliselves sufficiently strong to'^iVssist, they 
rushed out to repel the visitors; buff if tha 
liouscs were entered by numerdus parties, they 
never stirred from their hiding-places, unless 
discovered, when Ihey ,wefe obliged, with a 
good or ill grace, to supply tlic demands of their 
unwelcome'^uests. 1 now saw jwi old man, his 
wife, his son, and thnee 5^oung women, his 
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daughters, issue unexpectedly from the ruins; 
they were followed by a French officer of the 
Horse Chasseyurs: he appeared to have been 
w'ounded; on one foot he wore a boot, and a 

f" ' 

shoe on the other; a great bear-skin cap co¬ 
vered his head. He inarmed us that he was 
a baron, a/»atiVe of Brussels; that he fiad 
fought with honour for Ifis country; and, 
though wounded, still sought to add to the 
m&nt of his services, by doing the duty of 
safeguard to this worthy family. 

“Knight of the rueful countenance!” ex¬ 
claimed Pineda, “ You a safeguard! Why 
then do you hide yourself in the cellar ? But 
no matter for that.—What can you give us 
to eat?”' The poor people turned towards 
'each other with enquiring looks. “There 
lies a Rupiun prisoner,” continued Pineda. 

Never shall T forgqt, the sympathy which 
the poor family displayed on hearing these 
last words. Th6 old man advanced towards 
me, his eyes filled with tears, and silently 
pressed my hand, wdiilst he pointed to his 
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starving and,ragged family. The mother 

then addressed me r “ You,” said she, “ are 

the first Russian we have beheld, since our 
• • 
country was plundered by those who promised 

us freedom; this occasions ouf emotion. We 

lived under your ’tsmperor for twenty happy 

^ears, and to him we owe all isfeat we possess. 

We have*but little to offer you, but* to that 

little you are welcome.” 

One of the daughters brought a piece of 

bread, wliich she preeented to me with down- 

cast eyes. A sensation of inexpressible pain 

overcame me; I could not take the bread, 

4 

but threw myself on the steps, and burst into 
t^ars. The old man then approached me, 
and addressing himself to me in a whisper, 
said: “ Do not hesitate to accept the little 
gift. We have still some bread,and potatoes 
remaining, thouglrwe are indeed very sparing 
of them, as we know not how long our dread¬ 
ful situation may last; only grant us the sa- 
» 

tisfaction of at least not seeing you depart 
hungry from our house.” The family had in 
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the mean while been entertaining the lieute¬ 
nant with an account of their poverty; and 
it w'as easy to'guess, from the length of his 
countenance, that there remained no hope for 
him in the wa^ of eating. 

At last the old man suddenly said, in good 
French: “ Ckildren, our'^guests seem to be 
very worthy people; we will, therefore, trust¬ 
ing to Heaven for the future, freely share our 
scanty morsels wdth them.” Pineda smiled; 

I 

the chasseur leaped about, in spite of his 
wounds; and one of the young women, who 
seemed to have w'aited only for this hint, has¬ 
tened to the cellar. She returned with some 
boiled potatoes and stale bread. We seated 
ourselves round the hearth, and made a cheer- 
ful'aneal; during which we fraternally shared 
the remain^ of our brandy, which I sea¬ 
soned to the family by thelmpe that 'Polotzk 
would shortly be in the hands of the llussians. 
We did not retire to rest until pretty late in 
the evening. 

As I was complaining the next day of st- 
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vere pain in iny feet, and doubting whether 
I should be able to proceed farther, the 
cheerful Frenchman surprised me by the 
friendly offtu’ of the cognac which he said he 
had in his possession. I naturally supposed 
he meant Cogniac brandy, whicll would in¬ 
deed have been a very^welcome offer; but he 
alluded to*a kind of*a Polish h<^se tnamed 
cog^m in Polish), whiqh in my situation w^as 
far mo’re acceptable. “We are unable* to 
keep any horses here,” said he, “ for th^ 
are immediately seized Jby the passing de- 
tachments; I have therefoi’C left mine in the 
Avood, guarded by two chasseurs, who can 
protect it should any single robbers attempt 
to carry it off.” 

Pineda and I were transported. Tins offi- 
cer, whose name I have forgotten, was our 
generous benefactor; fou which I new pub¬ 
licly offer him my sincei'c thanks. 

The horse was brought;’and, notwithstand¬ 
ing the prominent marking*of his ribs, I 
thoujiht him ’the finest I had ever beheld. 
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Wlien vve had bid tlie family a kind adieu, I 
threw myself on his lean back, and, at a slow 
pace, preceded the column, for pacing was 
the only motion which this Cogna was able to 
perfoi;ra. The poor starving Russians uttered 
grievous colnplaints during the march, and 
entreated that I would^btain permission for 
them to enter t\ie villages near whfch we pass¬ 
ed, to solicit food, ft,.however, appeared to 
me *"vei’y improbable that this perriiissiou 
would be granted, owing to the slender escort 
by which we were ^ccpi^npanied; for it was 
evident, that very few would have returned, 
when they found themselves unguarded. I, 
therefore, advised them to march as widely 

as possible ; and, when we happened to pass 
< +■ 
through woods and thick bushes, to make 

I 

their escape singly. They followed this ad¬ 
vice so, punctually,,,that ten prisoners were 
wanting that very evening. 

We continued our journey in the same 
manner. Devastation and distress our daily 
prospect,,and hunger our constant compa- 
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nion, tlie number of the prisoners diminished 
every day. Pineda himself was well con. 
vinccd tjiat severity could be of no avail j for 
even the strongest were so oVercomc by fa¬ 
tigue, that they stretched themselves,on the 
ground, and were unable to proceed. He, 
however, in one instance, made use of a cruel 
experiment for ascej'taining ’^ejher this fa¬ 
tigue were real or dissembled. Early one 
morning, when the drum beat for the march, 
one of the prisoners dropped down, an*d de¬ 
clared himself unable, to proceed. Pincjda, 
in a transport of rage, struck him sevejll 
blows with a stick, to force him to rise: when 
this method failed, he resorted to kicking; 
and finding that the poor wjietch, still remain¬ 
ed stretched upon the ground, he^ forced a 

• 

musket from one of the soldiers, and pointed 
it toward^ him. I seized him by the arm, 
and represented to^fiim the weak state of the 
poor prisoner; while the,unhappy man raised 
his eyes towards Heaven with a sigh, and ap¬ 
peared anxiously to wish for death. Pineda. 
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was not Iiard-heartcd. As he roturnecl the 
musket to the soldier, I obsci'Ved a tear drop 
from his eye. He did not leave the prisoner 

o 

behind without giving him some money. This 
was th'e la'st experiment ol' the kind which 
he made during the journey; and he request¬ 
ed me to bear testimony, on our arrival hit 
Wilna, thr.t he had done Iws utmost to pa)- 
cure provisions, and that all his eftorts- had 
proved unsuccessful. 

Our unfortunate situation was in some 
degree amended, when on the seventh day 
found, in the little towm of Glubockor, a 
magazine, from which the charitable com¬ 
mandant supplied us, during four days, witli 
bread and/ttieatt. The prisoners were h'ere 
{piarterod in an old church, where tiiey re¬ 
turned thanks to Heaven for being relieved 
from the tei'rible hunger thev hatt endured. 

C • 

The danger of ti’aveJliKg ‘in this part of the 
country, induced .many persons to wait in 
some j)lace of, security for the arrival of a 
detachment, in order to join it, and form a 
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caravan, as is customary in crossing tlie dc- 
sorts of Africa. In this way we received the 
accession of a party, consisting*of two se¬ 
verely •wounded French officers, seated in a 
waggon drawn by two horses; jftid a staft- 
surgeon, and a young ^'renchwoman, named 
V/rtoire, dressed in nfale attire,^on horse¬ 
back' 

After we liad all purchased fine words i!hd 
bad provisions, at a dear rate, from a French 
sutler, who styled hims/elf a restaurateur, 
Pineda ordered the old drum to beat, and 
our caravan took its departure in marching 
order. The surgeon was a ineiTy fellow, who 
wished both Bonaparte, and his expedition to 
“Russia, at the devil; he was proceeding 
homeward, as he said it was not at all to his 
fancy to die of jstarvation.at such a distance 
from his native land. , He had visited Spain, 
an4 spoke in high terms o*f the war in that 
country, where, he said, he was constantly 
surrounded by friends, found plenty of pro¬ 
visions, good wine, pretty women, and agree- 
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able weatlicr. He was, likewise, very well 
pleased with Gennaiiy; and never ceased 
boasting of the part he had acted there ; for, 
he saidj he kc])t conijjany with ail wlio pleased 


him, took‘whatever he liked, but sometimes 
generously left with his host, what he could 
not convaiiently carty away. Even my 
V'lctoire” added he, “ <vho has sent several 
chbsts filed with clothes and bed-linen to her 
I'liother, has also frequently given away what 
she could not make use of j and, like myself, 
has oilen drawn tears ol' sympatliy from the 
eyes of the good Germans.” 


This sort of conversation continued until 
we reached the jdace destined to be our 

> i. 

night’s lodging. It was a chateau (for so tlie. 
French stvled every country house) which 
had evidently belonged to some ricli Pole. 
We could yet perceive the remains of silk 
curtains and elegant furniture; and a number 
of family ])ortraits, habited in the Polish cos¬ 
tume, and decoi ated with orders, wliich hung 
over ihe w'lecks ol^a piano-forte, displayed a 
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most melancholy, spectacle. Wc brought in 
the wounded to rest, and hastened to the 
garden, whicli tlif. igh stripped of it^ f uit, 
still contained a potatoe bed, from vdiich.wc 
fortunately gathered somc'hats-full of that 

rootwc likewise fourftl a few onions, and 

• • •. 

hastonetl joyfully to tht^fire, where I'iclujre 

displayed her'skill in cookery, by jtreparing 
a disli whicit she termed, soitpe a roignon cl 
aiu' putnmes dc ierre. 

Onion soup appears to'be a favourite dish 
of the French, as they often long tor it when 
they have something better befyre them; 
nothing but hunger coidd have forced me to 
Bwallo'^ their warm water with a tew ■.. ' etched 
onions swimming about in it. This was, the 
excellent mess on which V’^ictoire exerted all 
her skill, and for which 'she reaped ‘exclu¬ 
sively all the gr,tititLule. .'It m«y seem extra- 
ordmary, but it is not the less^true, that we 
.seldom walked even in the most inviting 
parts of the country, as we ^id not find it 
convenient to promote too quick.a digestion. 


i'. 2 



This day, however, we took a tour through 
tlie beautiful park, as we still had a full store 
of potatoes ill reserve. The garden exhibited 
proofs of the taste, as well as of tlie wealth 
of its owner. Ofi a piece of rising ground 
there was a ruin which resembled an ancient 

t 

temple, around the inouldering walls of whicli 
floated the wild tones of an iEolian lyuc,' ex- 
tremely well placed for producing that effect. 
As we were with a snail’s pace approaching 
this ruin, we camp' suddenly upon a mauso¬ 
leum of white marble, on which was this 
melancholy inscription: 

d'o A .-X'KVlvR-TO-BE-FOKGOTTEN WIFE, BY 
A , LOVING HUSBAND, WHO, AT THE 
llEOUEST or THE DEPARTED, STILL 
CONSENTS TO LfVE, THAT THEIR ONLY 
CHILD MAY NOT iSe :.EFT PARENTLESS.” 

A neighbouring mossy bank seemed to 
have been the lavourite love-scat of those 
whose affection this monument records. Be- 
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low was a little garden, evidently intended 
for the amusement of a child, flowers gather¬ 
ed in which had probably often been scattered 
over the grave of the mother. I esteemed 
her doubly blessed in not having lived ttibsee 
the misery of her desolate’d country; and I 
sinccj’ely })rayed that be whojn she had h'lt 
behind, might soon be giabled to rctiirn ynd 
revisit,^with Kis child,’the sacred spot wliore 
all that he loved reposes. This, estate is si- 
tuated half way between Fojotzk and V/iiiia. 
I left the ])ark in a mchvicholy mood, and 
threw myself on my bed of straw. 

The nearer we approached to^Yv’ilna, the 
better inhabited we tbund the estates, Avhose 
proprieiors had obtained safeguards f om the 
governor of Wilna, and wore beside. j)ro- 
tected among their ruins by Polish gens- 
d’annes. They* could, howe^^er, afli>fd but 
little to the numerous, cletadiments Avhich 
passed that way *, for, in fact, ,they^ had veiy^ 

little left to themselves. Contests often arose, 

• • 

first with the proprietors, and next with their 
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guards, who exhibited their written orders, 
strictly requiring them . to rejness all acts of 
violence. However, necessity knows no law. 

Wlien we were the strongest, we took what- 

#,• 

ever*we« could lay our hands on, and the 

« 

guards could theh do nothing but fulminate 
their threat, “ to inform the Prince of Neuf- 

4 * * IT 

chatel.’’ Pineda usyd to answer, “ \ ou may 
inform whom you like, 'but you shall n9t know 
my name; and what care I, though the 
prince have give^n you orders. Do you think 
I am come back froin Russia to be starved ?” 

I have now to mention an occurrence 
which, for,the first time, made me sensible 
of the doubly unfortunate situation of a poor 
prisoner whq falls into the hands of .a rude 
concluctor. One Sunday evening, while we 
w’ere still two days march from Wilna, we 
direetdrd our steps, "^as usual, towards a place 
which appeared to ‘fie *1110 residence of hu¬ 
man beings. We found, however, a str6ng 
safeguard here, and also a number of people 
in the house. We, therefore, could not hope 



to succeed in obtaining a forced hospitality, 
though we had qaten almost nothing for three 
days, and were all greatly fatigued. I seated 
myself, according to my custom, at the door; 
and envied the swallows that flew aUou^, and 
freely gathered the food •which nature had 
provided for {hem. 

Pineda and the surgeon made ^oud de- 

^ ^ ^ * 
mands on our host lb? provisions, which they 

insisted he should give at least for tlic wound¬ 
ed ; hut he protested that Im had not enougli 
to appease the cravings‘gf his wire and chil¬ 
dren. Our party, at first, treated liirn c. ur- 
teously, and he was addressed with the 
title of Baron, whicli at last gave place to 
the luost abusive epithets, ant^ tlie safeguard 
soon showed themselves ready to protect 
their charge. In the midst of the bustle, the 
unfortunate owner of th*e house said* “ Had 

you not so abused thd liospitality whicli was 

* 

slfown you—had you not j)lundered every 
thing, and let the wine run waste from the 
casks, every one passing this way might still 
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have had a morsel of bread, and a drop of 

wine. But now I am quite,ruined, and am 

not able to help you.” 

I was silent during the whole of this scene; 

indeed what right had I to interfere in the 
* 

business? Pineda, however, came to me, and 

roughly asked me why*! did not assist him in 
/ * ’ 
bringing the rascal of a Pole to reason.. 1 

told him very coolly my mind, and he ap- 

4 

peared extremely dissatisfied. Our dialogue 
took place in the parlour, which he paced up 
and down with rapid strides. I returned to 
my place at the door, having nothing to hope 
for, unless some good fairy should take pity 
on my hunger.—And, lo! one really did ap¬ 
pear, in the shape of our host’s daughter, a 
child about ten years old. She looked cau¬ 
tiously about on every side, then kindly ap¬ 
proaching me, asked me to come in and take 
a sliare of a frugal supper: J, thanked the 
little angel with a sigh; for I could not easily 
reconcile myself to the idea of accepting the 
offer alone, when all the rest of the party. 
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even tlie w'ounded, were starving. The mas¬ 
ter of the liouse, liowever, soon came himself, 
and began to make the same proposal, but 
seeing Pineda passing behind us, in a situa- 
tion in which what passed might baobstyved, 
he pointed v^ith his hand* to a neighboux’ing 

cluvrch, as if our conversation had been about 

• • • • 

it;"he afterwards took,an opportunity of re- 

* ^ 

peating his invitation. I explained the rea¬ 
sons which made me unwilling to accept it, 

• 

and begged him to give us^dl something, if it 
should be but bread. iJe assured me most 
earnestly that he was able only to give some¬ 
thing to one; he observed also, J;liat as I was 
a prisoner, I could not help myself so well as 
the others; and he thougl;t, ti^erefore, that I 
ought to have no delicacy in separating from 
them. I was very well satisfied with the jus¬ 
tice of his remark, but st’ill declined it) accept 
his offer, unless on the,condition of communi¬ 
cating it to Pineda. This at first did not seem 
agreeable to my good landlord, biii, alter re- 
fleeting for a moment, he said I might do so. 



I then went to I’inccla, and told liiin my good 
fortune. 

“ Do as you like,” was his answer. It was 

not necessary for him to say so twice. I made 

but ,cme step to the apartment where the 

family were assembled; the mistress of the 

liouse, surrounded by four children, received 
/ » * 
me with the greatest, frankness, and shared 

her little meal with me in the kindest manner: 
* 

every thing appeared, however, so scanty, 
that 1 could vent^jre to silence only half the 
cravings of my appetite; but a glass of bran- 
, dy, with which the repast terminateil, invigo¬ 
rated and enlivened me. 

As I was returning to my old place at the 
door, Pineda qamc to me, and said, “ \yhcre 
have you been?”—“You know I told you 
that the master of the house invited me to 
suppci’.*''—“O! indeed it was-very prudent 
in you to go and gorge yourself while we arc 
all dying of hunger.”—“ Why should you be 
displeased that I w’us particularly I'avoured ? 
You would not liave been a bit the [)etter off 
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had I starved myself to humour you. Tlie 
poor man, much as I solicited him to give 
sometliing to us all, could only spare a scanty 
meal for one. It was only after repeated in- 
vitations, and with your consent, tliatl.wcnt 
witli him;—^that I think*is all that could be 
expected^ of a hungry stopriach.” — “ In¬ 
deed! how careful of, us! iiow delicatp !—1 
can ^ell you, howcvbr, thougli I do not un¬ 
derstand Polish, that I took good notice of 
your conversation with gur host when he 
asked you to supper. "Vou told your story to 
me it is true, but that was only because yoy 
knew I had my eyes on you; yi a word, he 
and all the Poles, and you along with them, 
are Jiothing but a parcel o£scoundrels!”— 
“ Yon would not dare to say that if, I had^ 
a sword by my side.”—“ What ? dare ?— 
Don’t you hinow I may blow your l>rains out 
if I like, witJiout beiyig accountable to any 
body ?”—“ That I neitlnjr know nor be¬ 
lieve ; on tlm contrary, were you fool enough 
to do s/1, I am certain .yon know you would 
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have to answer for it most seriously.”— 
“ What do you fancy yoursqlf ? A fine no¬ 
tion, indeed! to suppose that any fuss would 

be made about shooting such a - as 

you!”*(using that well-known gross word of 
reproach which is common amongtheFrench.) 
—“ As I have, no sword, your insults only 
disgrace yourself; I niay, however, be at last 
irritated by you, and then the best stone I 
can find shall fly at your head.” 

Pineda drew his, sword and ran at me; but 
seeing that I stoodcstill to receive him, he 
called the guard, ordered me to be carried 
into the stable, and again tlireatened to shoot 
me. 

I passed a very dull night in the stable, 
where ,I was guarded by six men. I had no 
apprehension on account of his threat to 
shoot me, but I considered that he might 
lodge a complaint agaiiist.me when we reach¬ 
ed Wilna, and that, on account of my namev 
I might there meet with partial judges. I 
was brought out of my prison at day-break. 
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Our host and his wife stood at the window, 
viewing me with compassion; their looks 
seemed to say—“ Ah! we are the innocent 
cause* of liis misfortune !” The .little, girl 
sli])pcd roun^ about my guard, and appeared 
to wish to hand me something, but could not 

gefnear enough: when we proposed to march 

» * . * * 

offTshe showied strong marks of vexation, and 
the old folks made signs to me to look to the 
child, but it was all in vain; I could not ap¬ 
proach her. I now took,farewel of them, by 
inaking a motion with ray hand, which I laid 

« 

on my heart, to express my gratitude. I 
hope they understood me. The little girl 
continued to run about the court-yard after 
us, and, finally, as we marched on, she stopped 
at the gate, and called out “ adieu” to me. 

During the whole of this time,* Pineda 
never looked at me,, aiYd di^ not say a single 
word to any one, except what related to the 

duty of the detachment. He had taken the 

* • 

horrse to himself, and rode fprward seemingly 
very thoughtful. After marching somewhat 
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more than an hour, we halted to take the 

advantage of a rest in a shady place, lie 

then came to me and said, “ It is now your 

turn ri,de, and as I am not fatigueti, we 

will go forward together.” Beii^g then freed 

from my guard, I got Aip, and mounted fluJ 

horse, and he walked alongside of me. - It 

was evident that he regretted tile manner in 
<• 

which he had behaved to me on the day before. 
After we had got forward about a quarter of 
a mile, he, after a struggle with himself, be¬ 
gan to talk about his passionate temper, which 
often led him into foolish acts, and concluded 
with requesting that I would forget what had 
passed. “ It has so vexed me,” said he, 
“ that I have not slept the whole Tu'ght: but 
in my excuse I must say, that while you were 
at suppei, the surgeon and the w'ounded offi¬ 
cers did every thjng they.could^to irritate me 

against you, and I am sincerely sorry for 

« 

having yielded to their instigations.” 

< 

I leaped from the horse, and embraced h-’io. 
In reciprocal confessions we laid open our 
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feelings to each other, disclosed wliat had 
given most ))‘.un to cacl), and amidst tears of 
reeonciliiuiiin wc became better friends than 
e\. could not but be inc]iiicd,to ^lirgive 
him, as I ^^:^ell knew, tlutt a rashness which 
severe hiniger may provoke in one, while an- 
oll)cr is satisfying iiis^appctite, is pf all of- 
feffees the most pardonable : it was, indeed, 
all tiie supper tluit Pineda had got. 

Heaven, however, appeared now more fii- 
vourable to us, lor a ppor Jew, with a pig 
^ind a cask of brandy, soon fell into oiu' 
liands, or to speak more properly into our 
claws. The most rigid commander would 
havc^foiind it impossible, on tliis occasion, to 
maintain discipline. The Jew called out, 
Robbery! Robbery! but the treasure was 
ours, and was destined* for us by Aite; for 

the Jew, who had.corne fcom a town lying 

* • 

Oil one side of the highway, was just crossing 
the road as our starving gang fell in with 

«* .ft 

liiR),. The law of nature was then the only 
authority that could be appealed to. Pineda 
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was, however, so honourable as to let the 
poor wretch keep his horse and cart, which 
was more than most would have done in the 
same rituq^tion. 

The booty was divided as fairly as possible. 
A fire was lighted, aqd each Held his share 

i * 

impatiently over it, and finally swallowed it 
half raw. The brandy sqpn warmed all hea'its, 
and there never was a more jovial march. 
The soldiers of the escort, and the prisoners, 

I 

walked along arm in arm, singing. It is ])ro- 

bable they imitated Pineda and me in that 

respect, for we walked, or rather tumbled 

along, arm in arm, saying all the way the 

most friendly things to each other. The 

surgeon and the wounded officers, who, by 

being as usual a great way in advance of us, 

got none of the booty, were kuighed at by 

our party; and „had 'besjdes to’endure the 

still more mortifying joke of finding almo.^jt 
( 

nothing to eat at the place where we took up 
our quarters for tl^c night. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Halt in Wilita. 

On the foyrteenth djjy after •o\ir departure 

froni Polotzk, we £\:rrivGd, about five? in .the 

^ • 

morning, at the suburb of Wilna: he^j, we 
halted. The soldiers brushed tJiemselvcs i^p 
as well as they could, and Pineda, on his 
part, put on a new uniform. With respect 
tif myself, I had the day before washed iny 
only shirt, and had slept without it during 
the night; my boots were torn in jneces, and 
the layt fragment of a stocking which I pos¬ 
sessed I had long since thrown away. I had 
now only to console myself with the reflec- 
tion, that the ancient Homan heroes also ap- 
pcared in proc«isions*with, naked feet. 

The prisoners were drawn up in rank and 
file. There w,ere now only twenty-four, and 
of more than thirty’ were missing. 
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Pineda reminded me to testify for him, that 
the detachment had been left entirely with¬ 
out provisions, and that, notwithstanding we 
had marched ninety worsts in fburteeiji days 

4> 

I repeated, my pledge, and marched at the 
head of the prisoners. The poopie who 
crowded rantfd us must iuive su<p<io.;t d tl ai 
we wele a very dhring set, as \ e yyeri. 

r 

scarcely more numerous than our e? c- rt, 

. A painful' feeling must be experienced in 
such an exhibition. At best we could only 
move with our eyes almost always cast on the 
ground, while exposed to the jeers of the 
rabble, and even to acts of rudeness ou Uu 
part of many persons w ho wore a respectable 
appearance •, 6till, however, we were consoled 
by the commiserating looks of some. The 
number of the last description of persons 
was, how'ever, very small j and ;ft'hcn w'e were 
drawni up in the square in front of the Towm- 
House, where*we had to wait an hour for 
Pineda, who was making Ills- report, thou- 
Kands crowded to look at us; and • .ifough 
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treated by many with derision, not one came 
to offer the poor starving wretches a morsel 
of bread. How different did we find it in 
GennSny! Some of the Poles were so sljfjme- 
offensive, that our guards were obliged 
ij tSrive bock with the butt ends of their 
o;uskot5. )>tit oven tlie principal Pol(^s would 
to any treatment from a French sol¬ 
dier. 

Several traits of inveterate national hatretl, 
which the Poles during tips trying hour dis- • 
played, came under my observation. One 
has li.xcd itself in my memory, which, tliough 
perhaps the most trifling, was rendered re¬ 
markable by its proceeding from an officer, 
a class of men in Poland, who are accustom- 
ed to boast of their superior education. As 
one was commiserating me on account* of the 
distressed statb of my.fedt, angther called out 
to him, “ What! do you pity a Russian ? 

Do you believe he ever wore better boots in 

• • 

his “ Bravo!” exclaimed the mob, 

F 2 



and the lieartless witling seemed proud of his 
vulgarity. 

Pineda came at last j and the honest fellow 
had, through repeated solicitations, obtained 
leave from the commandant for me to live in 
the same quarters with him. This was a great 
favour, as it saved me from being confined in 
the church, where I must, like others, hiave 
fed on bread and water, and slept on dirty 
straw. 

Our quarters were in an obscure street, 
wliere, however, an old motherly landlady 
received us very kindly and supplied us abun- 

t 

dantly, upon being informed that the Russians 
had been every where beaten. She gave, 
however, a less friendly reception to her hus- 

4. 

band; with whom, on his arriving in a 
drunken state soon after us, she engaged in 
a war of fisty-cuffs, >v;hich was sustained w'ith 
great disadvantage on his part, until, through 
our mediation, a peace was concluded. 

Neither'the commandant, Cxeneral Jomini, 



nor the governor. Count Hagenclorp, desired 
to sec me (as Pineda had passed his word for 
me); and l.enjoyed the perfect freedom of the 
town.^ At first, I was almost always»accom- 
panied by Pineda; afterwards I w^alked ^bout 
alone, as Piiieda had found companions, by 
whom my .presence perhai)s thouglit sii- 
perfuous. Our fir<5,t moeting for thciilay.was 
often at bed-time. 

My greatest want was now .supplied bv a 
generous stranger, a M.Amlerson, who him¬ 
self did not aj)})car to possess much super-' 
fiility. He saw me passing in the street, and 
observing^ the distressed state of my dress, 
souglit out my quarters, and with much de- 
licacy»oflered me a couple of siiirts. He af¬ 
terwards introduced me to his wife, and I 
was invited,to visit them in the evenings. 

On the third day of my residence in*Wilna, 
the news of the battle'of.McfSchaisk arrived, 
very inucli exaggerated. Tlye Russian army 
was completG’ly destroyed. The loss was said 
to be'"0,OCX) killed, 30,000 prisoners, inciud- 
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ing 20 generals, and 2000 inferior officers, 
with 150 pieces of cannon. A great illumi¬ 
nation was ordered, fellows who had got 
drunk hi celebrating the victory lay about 

4 . 

the streets, and the Poles carried their heads 
very high. The’Jews alone distinguished 
themselves for, their fidelity; they held a fast 
of ten days, prayed for the Russians, and 
got cudgelled by the Poles. A brilliant trans¬ 
parency of a French eagle was exhibited in 
the illumination, but when the annihilated 
Russian army entcA'd Wilna victoriously in 
the December following, another head was 
with a praisew^orthy economy given to the 
eagle, which w-as lighted up again for the 
Russians. 'I'm addition was, however, ob¬ 
vious; and the Jews, now triumphing in their 
turn, having pointed it out to the Russians, 
the transparency was levelled by a shower of 
stones. 

The battle of Moschaisk was also cele¬ 
brated in the theatre by a new piece. I w'ent 
to sec it, wrapped up in a great coat, which 1 
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got from M. Anderson. It was called, “ The 
Scholars of Cro'gi" (a town in Lithuania). 
From this* town fifty Cossacks are siijiposed 
to have removed a magazine, in ordef to con¬ 
vey it to the Dwina. They are»scarce *gone 
when the scholars, sixty in number, and the 
oldest not* more tliau fifteen,* wesoive to-re- 

cojf.er the mjigaziiK; frdm the Cossacks.* In 

• 

furtherance of this determination a nwnbcr 
of boys appeared on the stage, led by a foririal 

pedant of a school-master,* who, in order to 

* • 

inflame them, delivered a long harangue on 
the history of tlie great Goliath, and the littlef* 
king David. All armed themselves with old 
pistols, broken muskets, and cudgels. Their 
motliers came and shed tears over them ; the 
pedagogue waved a little flag, and all cried 
out, “ VicIroRy, or DEAyn!” The phihlren 

knelt, and Avere blesseji by their mothers; 

* * • 

after which a wretched trumpet sounded in 
the orchestra, and they marbhed off crying, 
“ Lirerty Ako Poland for ever!’’ What 
a pity drat no young fernale of Crogi joined 
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the groupe, like another Maid of Orleans, to 
help the miracle of sixty school boys putting 
fifty Cossacks to flight, and retuTning safe 
and soulid after their victory. In tlie last act 
a Russian civil officer, who had lost his way, 
is dragged on the stage and grossly insulted, 
when he caPs'for quesrter. At last, on his 

resentin|> the ill usa^e he receives, he is ye- 

•• 

proved by the little children, who are re¬ 
turning from the battle. It was then said by 
one of the charatters, “ This is the way in 
which the Poles conquer Russian heroes.” 
The whole pit then roared out Bravo!” 
and the old' trumpet did its duty. In con¬ 
clusion, the oldest scholar, with a paper hel¬ 
met on his head, sung a bravura air. Prom 
respect to tlie Poles, I will not describe the 
vulgar abuse which they this even'ing allowed 
to be uttered against the Russians. On our 
way home, Andersori related to me many 
other instances'of this sort of Polish patrio¬ 
tism. 

4 

By way of indcniiiification for all the dis- 
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agreeable feelings I had endured, I found 
that night, updh my table, a letter in a fe¬ 
male hand, in which a Madame 8. invited 
me tp visit her, as she wished to ’entrust a 
commission to my care.^ In order that the 
nature of this little adventure may be under¬ 
stood, I must relate l^e circifmetances whicli 
lig/l led to it. 

When the enemy passed the Mem^, and 
the Emperor Alexander left Wilna, the best 

horses, both Polish and RTissian, were put in 

• 

requisition, to remove the chanceries, trea- 
sla^-chests, &c., with all possible expeditiotf. 
In consequence of this, several bfficers’ ladies 
had the misfortune to be deprived of their 
horses, and were obliged to remain in Wilna; 
they were besides often driven out df their' 
lodgings, when they we,re not able tp j)ay lor 

them at the most extravagant rates to which 

• • 

the rents were raised. 

» 

The husband of Madamb S- was go¬ 

vernor of Disna, and Avas on an official tour 

^ * 

when ithe French unexpectedly took posses- 
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sion of Wilna. His lady fell of course into the 
enemy’s power, and suffered %e greatest dis¬ 
tress. 

My first business next morning was to. visit 
this lady; bciit instead of one lady I found 
six, and four young children, all in one little 
apartment. Wb began ‘immediately, though 

perfect slrangers, to 6pen*our hearts to enrh 

« 

other.*"' The apologies of Madame S—■*— for 
having invited* me I considered very super¬ 
fluous, and I willingly offered her all the ser¬ 
vices a poor prisoner could perform. The 
ladies were much moved; they could not re¬ 
strain their ftclings on seeing and conversing 
with a countryman, in the circumstances in 
M'hich they wer*e placed. They told me," that 
• they cOuld not appear in the streets without 
being exposed to the insults of ‘die Poles. 
They had often wished, to visit the.place where 

I 4 V 

the Russian prisoners \0^ere confined, and give 
them all the little^assistance in their power, but 
they durst not venture for fear 'of being ijl- 
treated by the sentinels or the populace. 
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Having learned that I had liberty to walk 
freely about the town, they held an extraor¬ 
dinary council, at which it was resolved to 
wTite to me. One of the ladies, dr<?ssed as a 

peasant, carried the letter to tny lodgings. 

^ • 

Their villanous landlord not only charged 
thetn out,of all bourvls for thegr little apart¬ 
ment, but even .wenC so far as to extort 
money, under the'pretence of protecting them 
from insults, which he provoked by rendening 

them objects of suspicion*and enmity to all 

* • • 

the French who were quartered in his house. 

Oi\!n did they tremble while some grenadief 
threatened to break open their door. Fortu- 

nately Madame S- spoke good French j 

and partly by her politeness,* and partly by 
threats, repressed these attacks. To tfie ho¬ 
nour of th£ French, I must, however, men¬ 
tion, that many of them, being convinced of 
the landlord’s'knavery, not only severely re¬ 
proached liim for his inhumanity, but re¬ 
warded him ^vith a sound drubbing-; but tor 
this thq wretch never failed to take vcjigcance 
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on the poor women by redoubling his extor¬ 
tions and vexations. The maid of the house, 

on her part, made them pay dearly* for every 

1 

little service on which they had occasion to 
employ her,(,and imitated her master in in¬ 
sulting them. 

Tliey had ,n6t known each other before 
they met' in Wilna, biic participation in mis- 
fortum quickly begets friendship. One of 
them had two sick children; it was long be¬ 
fore any medical assistance could be procured 
for them; at last they were visited by an ig¬ 
norant apothecary, who at first appcared'fo 
be a very disinterested man; it was, how'ever, 
soon discovered that he expected his reward 

from Madame'S-, but when he ifppre- 

hended that the hopes he had formed of pay¬ 
ment from her were likely to be disappointed, 
he threw aside the mask of disinterestedness. 
Tlie mother did not apply to her unfortunate 
countrywomen for assistance, as sh.c was aware 
of tlieir distress; but the case having come to 
their knowledge, if 'induced them tq unite 
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their little stores, and, for the sake of eco¬ 
nomy, to live together. Madame S-, who 

was elected treasurer of ||p society, regulated 
the expenditure, of which slie kept j^n ac¬ 
count ; butj as their stock received no addi¬ 
tion, no management could prevent its daily' 

diminutioli. They were at last*rcduced to so 

• • 

igosentable a statd^, that upon reckoning what 
the landlord, at an average, extortecl from 
them daily for rent, in addition to their other 
cxpences, they found .that they had scarep 
money enough to last them for a week 
longer. Their first wish was for cheaper 
lodgings; but how were these to be obtained, 
as they did not dare to walk about the streets? 
In this difficulty they resolved to apply to 
me. 

I checrfuUy undertook the task. As I 
proceeded -from house to house, I became 
the object of much curiosity, and many seem¬ 
ed to consider me as a mendicant; at that I 
felt in no way humiliated, and, witliout re- 
gardirfg the looks of pity \vhich were cast 
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upon me, I continued to prosecute my la¬ 
bour, but without success; many pretended 
that they could no|jpcommodate the Russian 
ladies, others plainly said they would not. 

Finding so much difficulty, the thought 
suddenly struck me of going .to the com- 
mandant, stating to him the distress of Ma¬ 
dame’ S , representing ftiyself as her kmc 

man, tne better to account for my ihterfe- 
renfce, and soliciting free quarters for her. I. 
immediately proceeded to execute my plan. 

The celebrated Jomini received me with 
great civility, but declared that he could do 
nothing in the business without the concur¬ 
rence of the governor. On my taking leave, 
he observed, with a smile, that I was very 
fortunate in having found so amiable a female 
“relative to sweeten the hours of my captivity. 
I let his unmerited insinuation pass without 
attempting to reply,‘for I was anxious only 
to see Count Hogendorp, to wffiom I hastened 
without delay. 

The governor, I found, was closely engaged 
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in business, and I was told I must wait two 
hours before I tould see him. I employed 
that timer in endeavouring to ingratiate 
myself with his aides-de-camp j and,*the bet¬ 
ter to gain tliem to my purposa, expatiated 
on the gallantry of the French to the fair 
sex.* By •flattering «^Frendli«ian’s vanity 
any,thing m:^ be »btaified from hinf. They 
all agreed that tne ladies ought to be pro¬ 
tected ; and, in order that they might *vwait 
on them, and personally offer their services, 
asked their address, which I gave. 

last I was admitted, and very kindly* 
received. Count Hogendorp mitde enquiries 
after my father, and spoke highly of his ta¬ 
lents ;• but, with respect to ihy request, he 
said he was extremely sorry he coultl not 
‘’•rant it, as the town was so crowded with 
troops. In v,ain did I, with all the eloquence 
I was master of, endeavour to interest his 
feelings in favour of the ladieS, by painting in 
thg strongest •colours their distrese. Nothing 
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could be done ;—“Cela ne se pent pas” was 
his answer to every solicitation. He turned 
the conversation, as soon as possible, to the 

battle df Moschaisk, and assured that 

♦ 

Napoleon must now be in Moscow, and that 
Count Wittgenstein could not maintain him¬ 
self upon the OwindiT « Such discourse, after 
his decided refusal, doubly vexed me, and I 
answ'sred dryly—“ Count' Wittgenstein has 
order:; to hold his position on the Dwina, and 
to fight Oudinot.-*’ He smiled, and I took 

r 

my leave. 

Disheartened at the result of this interv-tew, 
I sought consolation from honest Anderson; 
but he was unable to assist me in my object, 
for he was-closely watched by the Polts, be¬ 
cause* he had been formerly employed in the 
forest service by the Russians, .and was a 
German: he therefore durst not ^publicly take 
any part in an affair, of this kind. With much 
real sorrow for my failure, mixed with not a 
little wounded pride, I returned to the ladies, 
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who, tliough they apprcliendecl such a result, 
were, notwithstanding, evidently much af¬ 
flicted on hearing it announced. 

It (tCcLirred to me, that the personal appli¬ 
cation of a .sensible and.engaging woman 
might succeed, in such a case as this, though 
a man could do noticing. Maclame S—— 
wfc young, boautiful, accomplished, and pru¬ 
dent; 1 therefore proposed that she sfiould 
go with me to the governor, and repeariTer- 
self the request I had m^de. It cost much 
persuasion to prevail on her to consent; but 
at last she resolved to venture, another of 
the ladies having agreed to accompany her. 

The toilette was the next consideration; but 

• • 

what was to be done? There was but one 
ipartment, and I was present. Necessity is 
die mother* o£ invention;—a curtain was 
speedily fornfed, which .cut oft' a corner of 
die, room, and completely excluded every 
profane eye from the sight of what was pass- 
ng*beliind it. * While Madaiqe S—~ and she 
who wasT to accompany her were making their 
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preparations on one side of the curtain, 1 

j 

conversed on the other with the four remain¬ 
ing women. 

At last the curtain was drawn, and tlie la¬ 
dies stood Ibefore me, simply but elegantly 
attired. My threadbare uniform did not w ell 
corresfjond with their dress, but Madame 

S- had the goodness to assure me, that 

she would rather support herself on my arm 
than on that of the first man in Wilna. Ac¬ 
cordingly I walked along proudly by her side, 

and when I heard persons who passed some- 

■ 

times say, “How handsome!—What an 
< 1 . 

air!” I strutted as if it had been myself that 
was meant. 

<' \r 

Madame S- trembled when she ap- 

I 

proached the governor’s door, and when she 
reached it, lost all courage, She how^ever 
supported herself with the tliought that it 
was not merely on her own account she had 

X 

undertaken this task, but that she had to so¬ 
licit relief' for unfortunate mothers and help¬ 
less children. Scarcely had w'e entered the 
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anti-rooni,when the aides-de-camp surrounded 
us, and strove who should be first in ofFerina- 
their services to the lady: one intimated that 
she might be introduced without Jbeing an¬ 
nounced, aaothcr tendered her* his arm to 

conduct her. • She turjjed pale, and was so 

» • * •« 

agitated that I feared she would faint. She 

. • • • • 

(S&cfared, with gyeat. earnestness, that she 

would not appear before the governor, unless 

• ft 

I and the other lady were admitted along 
with her; if this favour‘COuld not be obtain-, 
ed.^she begged that I would return with her. 
The dignity with which she spoke, the deli- 
cate glow which her returning colour diffused 
over ber countenance, and tire elegant ¥rencb 
in wlucli she expressed herself, operated pow- 
erfully on all who were present: one of the 
aides-de-camp, eagerly hastened to liSnd her 
a chair, and’aijother. run to iinnounce us to 
tha governor. 

After waiting about a quarter of an hour 
lofiger, during which nop» of us spoke a 

G 2 



word, we were introduced. The count re- 

I 

ceived the ladies very courteously, but re¬ 
peated what he had already said to me. Ma¬ 
dame, S——, unused to solicit favours, did 
not further‘'urge her application, and while 
she seemed desirous to go, a tear rolled down 
her check. An old venerable-looUing officer, 
who stood near the fire-place,and who hithert3 
had not interfered, now addressed the count, 

and said,—“ The unfortunate situation of 

* 

these ladies calls for,our consideration. It is 
true the town is already over-crowded, and 
you cannot give them quarters as Russians, 
but the ladies may be passed for vivandieres 
(market-women employed in supplying the 
French army). Come, count, you liavc only 
to shut your eyes on this business, and, if the 
ladies please, we can easily manage the busi¬ 
ness.” 

The governor was well pleased with the 

« 

suggestion, directed the old gentleman to 
take the rieces^ry steps for executing liig 
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plan, and told the ladies to come freely to his 
quarters, if in future they should have any 
occasion to apply to him. 

The worthy chief of the general Staff' had 

the goodness to accompany us to tlie*biUeting- 

» . * . . . 

office, where the ladies, on being inscribed 

as vh'andievcs, overwli^RTied thcar benefactor 


with thanks. An ,indt*scribable juftilcf, in 
whicli .even the i^ck "children fully jMirtici- 
pated, took place, when we announcatUthe 
joyful news in the old lodgings; the whole 
merit of the success was Vepuatedly ascribed 
to ilhi but, whenever that was mentioned, 1 
did not fail to bring to recollection the tears 
which a pair of fine eyes had shed, and which 
I w^as ’*conviuced had workec? the miracle. 


For my reward I received from each cA" the 
ladies a kiss. I must frankly confess, that I 
wished Madame S—— to be, on this occa- 
sion, the representative*of th*e whole party, 
and to discharge the delit for each. 

In the evening we set'^t to find Uie (pun¬ 
ters which had been assigfied to the ladies, 
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and whicli lay at a considerable distance. 
Our way thither was well lighted, hy the illu¬ 
minations which Polish patriotism still perse¬ 
vered in displaying, in celebration of the vic¬ 
tory^ though it was now the third day of the 
rejoicings. Among the transparencies, there 
was one rernarkable for its brilliancy and de¬ 
sign, the description of which requires some 

■' ‘ ‘a 

previous explanation. It was the general be¬ 
lief of the Poles, that Napoleon was indebted 
for his victory solely to their advanced guard; 
of this they boasted, without reflecting that 
he had only made that brave corps hy* first 
sacrifice: cn this idea, however, was formed 
the transparency to which I have alluded. It 
was placed in the balcony of a Polish'prince, 
and represented the battle of Moschaisk. In 
the fore-ground was a part of the town, 

U ■ o 


through the gates of which the Poles were 
penetrating, w^hile, the' French were resting 
on their arms in the back-ground. Above 
the transparency y:ere the \Yords, By the 

e* ** 

7IE.LP OF God Ai?b Napoleon; and below, 
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We beat the Russians. After passing many 
sights of the saijfie sort, though not quite so 
splendid, yve at last reached the house which 
the number in our billet indicated.. There 
we found a Jew with a long beard, who at 
fii'st almost Stunned us with his lamentations, 
but# who suddenly assiuned ji friendly air, 
when he heard that fate,had sent sonje ujifor. 

<C1.» * •* ^ , 

tunate Russians to b/m.—“ I will cheerfullv 

• • 

share all I have,” he exclaimed, “ with tlie 
subjects of the good Emperor Alexander.” 

It is undoubtedly certain, that the .Jcnvs* 
regarded in the most favourable light botl^ 
the Russians and their beloved l^uler. These 
sentiments were not in the slightest degree 
concealed, though they evidently exposed the 
Jews to ill treatment and oppression. JVhilst 
the Poles .were uttering curses against the 
Russians in their churches, the Jews were 
offering up prtiyers *fo’v them in their syna- 
go'gues. This worthy Jew behaved with great 
hindness, and instailtlysjrrepared two neatly 
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furnished rooms for the reception of his 
guests. 

On my return home, I found Pineda not in 
tlic best of humours. He had received or¬ 
ders‘to march back with a detachment to 
the starving army; this was likewise alarm¬ 
ing news for me, afrl^ feai'ed 'l should lose 
my .quarters, and be shut up in the church 
Avith tjie privates. I endeavoured, however, 
wh^u I hiy down'to sleep, to console myself 
by thinking of the Russian proverb: “ What 
'the evening makes dark, is brightened by the 
.mornino;.” 

As the following day was the last Pineda 
Avas to pass in W^ilna, he proposed that we 
should spend it together. He had obtained 
a little money from an avaricious paymaster, 
by giving him bills to double the apaount; and 

t' ^ \ 

Avished, for the last time, to make merry Avith 
me. A speculating ^ren'chmah had establish¬ 
ed a house on. the market-place, under the 
title of Une Reslayfratlon d Iq Parisienne; 
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thither we proceeded, and for a very mise¬ 
rable calertainment Kneda was plundered of 
nearly ids, whole stock j this was, however, 
but a trifling consideration to him, fos he well 
knew% that on the road between Wilna’and 
Polotzk, mohey could obtain nothing. After 
having recapitulated <jU'?.past iic^ventures over 
a glass of wine, we left the house, and.pro- 
ceede^l to take a feurn’through the town. 

Wilna is disagreeably situatpd in a IjoH pav 
surrounded by sand banks, which arc over¬ 
grown by unshapely fir-£fees. The beautiful* 
river Wilja flows at a short distance from it^ 
Had the town been built on the Jjanks of this 
river, its situation w'ould have been more 
pleasant, and likewise more.favourable for 
trade. On the opposite side of the ^ river, 
Bonaparte .had constructed several large co¬ 
vering batteries, with tlie view of availing 
himself of thenf in the c^se ofu retreat. These 
ba’ttcries were pointed out ])y the Poles as 
being proofs, of Boiiaj^irte’s superior judg¬ 
ment and penetration; said they, “the 
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scarcely allowed to provide himself with com¬ 
mon necessaries, had been, driven away in 
his own carriage. He was conveyed as a 
prisoner of state to Wilna, for w'hat reason 
lie liimself was ignorant, except that he was 
an object of suspicion. He was an intelligent 
man, well veivied i»- language's, and a pro¬ 
found pr,ilitician ; thir, probably, might have 
rendered him liable t(5 bo considered dan¬ 
gerous. But it was difficult to conjecture for 
what reason the Titular Counsellor C——, a 
'man of a very singular character, was like¬ 
wise honoured with the title of state-pris^iilcr. 
This man ha,d been for many years master of 
the forests, and the care of the wild bulls 
was.certainly a.subject of greater intcr.est'.lo 
him than the subjugation of Kurope. His 
melancholy situation had so dcepjy affected 
him, that he arrived at Wilna” in a state of 
insanity. The «rrcncli,•however, regarded 
his conduct as ^thc effect of dissimulation. 
Wlien a Pole or a jveivchrnan approaclied 
him, he was accustomed to sjiit at tliem, then 
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turn away muttering to himself, and would 
not unfrcquently pelt them with stones. He 
was, in other respects, a very worthy man, 
and behaved with the utmost gentlencs,^ to¬ 
wards all wl\o addressed him civilly in Ger¬ 
man. His dre^s resembled mine in wretched- 

ness. But ‘the Court-Counsellof Barts after- 

• • ’ 

wwds supplied bofli him and myself with 
cloathes and linen. 

This generous man, who was constantly 

attended by a considered himself 

happy in being able to assist me in my misery. 

“ Tolrnorrow,” said he, “ I set out for Ko-' 

iviugsberg; that is, likewise, your road; I 

have room in my carriage, and have six har- 
• $ 
ness horses in readiness; you will do me a 

great favour by consenting to accompany 
me.” My joy on liearing this propoJial may 
be readily conceived!, .No starvation in the 
chyrch, no travelling oh foot, a commodious 
conveyance, and the company of an agree¬ 
able gentleman. What ufJ^pected good for¬ 
tune ! 
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My only anxiety now was lest the French 
should thwart my project, by refusing me 
permission to depart. I feared their distrust, 
and« unluckily my fears were npt altogether 

I 

without foundation. It is true, -that the wor¬ 
thy chief of the general staff threw nq ob- 
Stacie in my way; but Count Hogendoi’p told 
me, in few words, that s,tate prisoners' afid 
prisoners of war could not be permitted to 
travel together, as the former required to be 
.very strongly guarded. I, however, did not 
relinquish my entreaties. I offered to place 
myself willingly under the strongest guard 
that might be thought proper. Pineda like¬ 
wise pledged his word for me, adding, diat 
my conduct had been most exemplary during 
the whole of our march; and after Barts and 
I had ’been strictly questioned whetlier we 
had previously„known each <?ther, how and 
from whence we had arrived at Wilna, See. 
my solicitation was complied with. 

My satisfactioK^was complete. The chief 
of the general staff immediately inscribed my 
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iiame in the inarcliing billet, with those of 
Barts and M. C-; and I seized that op¬ 

portunity again to recommend the Russian 

» 

ladies* to his attention. He promised to,visit 
them liimself, but whether or not he kept his 

word I am uncertain. 

# 

In the evening I went, acc'ompanied by 
my '*two friends, tS pay a visit to the ladies. 
Barts was much affected on seeing tire chil¬ 
dren, who reminded him of those fronrwriom 
he bad been separatetl.,^ When I informed, 
them that the visit I then made must be my 
last, 'they suddenly became silent, and an ex¬ 
pression of deep concern was visible on the 

countenances of all. Madame S-was the 

first who recovered the use of her tongue, 
and turning to my friends with her usual 
grace, explained how ife had happened that 
six ladies had suddenly'been struck dumb on 
being informed of the 'departure of a young 
man; namely* that,^lthough*a total stranger, 
I‘had performed them tp-^ery great service. 
I endeavoured to silence her by excuses and 
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disavowals, thougli I cannot deny tliat 1 was 
ahvays well pleased on receiving commenda¬ 
tions from her. “ Although we can do no- 
thii\g lor you in our present situation,said 
she, “ we shall not, fail to recollect you. Had 
your dejiarture been less unexpected, we had 
resolved to sdrprise you; however,'that cannot 

t t 

now be done; w e have ndthing but our grate 
ful thanks to offer you.” 

■By two friends were deeply aflected, and 

« 

, I used every effort tp repress my grief Ma¬ 
dame S-turned towai’ds the window, in 

order to conceal her emotion. She w’as, how¬ 
ever, the first to recover herself. “ Grievinj? 
can be of no avail,” said she ; “ w^e should, 
on the contrary, pass our last evening cheer¬ 
fully together, to the mortification of our 
enemicjv” Then suddenly refiollecting that 
Pineda ranked among the npmber of these 
enemies, she concl’uded by making hiig, a 
lively and elegant ^ology. But the good 
Pineda, wlrose m>Cid w'as occupied in con¬ 
templating her, had not observed what she 
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said. No one, indeed, could behold her with¬ 
out interest. In her were united vivacity 
with the most refined sensibility, frankness 
with the- strictest modesty, and she was eVf;n 
more conspicuously adorned, with gentleness 
than beauty. In fine, she was another Leon- 

tine*j but f&r handsomer, if weTmay judge 

• • • 

from the coppcu-platS. ^ She was a native of 
Poland, but had been conveyed, when only 
eight years of age, to Russia, wliere sh^ire- 
ceived her education. H^r liusband was a 
Russian. I never heard her complain j but 
one of lier friends informed me that she was 
not perfectly happy in her marriage. Oh 
man! with indignation against my own sex 

t • 

(jo I reflect, that out of one hundi’ed unhappy 
unions, the fault is in ninety-nine instances 
attributable to'thg husband.. 

We passed a friendly .evening together. 
Although the’ supper which Madame S- 

The heroine of a noveUateJy published by A. von 
KotzeUue—T. 



set before us was but scanty, yet we partook 
of it with cheerfulness; even the good Jew, 
who had requested to take leave of us, joined 
the conversation so agreeably, as tp render 
his company by no means intrusive. Finally, 
we all paid our devotions to one star. 

Barts I sappose'd the only one among 
us who possessed a watch; unluckily ,he be¬ 
thought himself on drawing it forth. Ma- 
'dsniie S—who was always cautious, ex¬ 
claimed with surprise: “ Is it eleven o’clock ?” 
Pineda and I were struck with terror. The 
Jew, however, proved by means of lias great 
silver repeater, which resembled a howitzer 
shell, that it was only half past nine; we then 
resumed our gaiety, and continued to con¬ 
verse until the approach of the unwelcome 
hour^of parting., I stepped silently up to 

the window, wher„e Madame, S-inspired 

me with new life, by whispering to me; “ It 
is my earnelit request, and that of all my 
friends, that ypt^^should conie and see qs to- 
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morrow. To bid adieu to each other will, 
doubtless, be a painful ceremony; but it must 
take place, even between us.” 

I did«not fail; though the state of my feel¬ 
ings rendered,this last visifr deeply* afflicting. 
Tearful eyes, monosyllabic conversation, heart¬ 
rending pauses, what else could be expected 1 

Madame S-- preyed my hand, thanked 

* • 

me in the name of all present, assured me of 
their unalterable friendship, and declared that 
it would afford them the.,greatest possible 
happiness, should Heaven permit us to meet 
again at a future period. When I bade them 
farewell, their countenances were suffused with 
tears. At last I left them, and when I reached 

the street, 1 still heard the sweet voice of 

. • 

Madame S-, who called after me; “ When 

you have an opprjrtunity of»writing to iR, do 
not neglect it; will «ot fajil to answer 
you.”, I wandered about* the streets for a 
considerable time, inro/e^er to recover from 
the agitation info which thi§*:sffectihg inter¬ 
view had thrown me. 
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I then went, accompanied by Pineda, to 
Barts’s quarters, and got acquainted with the 
eccentric Titular-Counsellor, whom I have 
already mentioned. From his dress«it was 
difficult to"^' say to what nation he belonged. 
Being much distressed for cloathing, he had 
adopted a very ingenious method of supply¬ 
ing that want, rie had obtained through 
charity, from a woollen draper’s shop, some 
li^Tand selVages of cloth, and with these he 
stitched together a jacket and a pair of pan¬ 
taloons. The habiliments which he had thus 
formed were to be sure of variegated colours, 
and moreover far from fitting with exactness; 
but these were matters of trifling importance; 
they served to cover him, and even to pro- 
tecf'him against the severity of the weather. 
To complete this .elegant costume, he wore a 
cap of the same materials as the dress, anti 
fabricated by the same ingenious hands. It 
was impossible to regard him without a smile. 
He resembled ^J:alf filled amballoon. Tike 
an enraged cat, he continued to grpwl and 
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spit at all who approached him. The gen¬ 
darmes brought 4 kind of litter cart for his 
conveyance^ and as there was a scarcity of 

attendants, he was intrusted to drive*it him- 

• • 

self. With his usual muttering he threw him¬ 
self upon the straw, and rolled about in it. 
After having once nfbre* preslai my friend 

JPine^a to my Jjosomf I stepped into ttie car- 

• • 

riage, wiiere Barts had already seated hifliself. 
Tw'o gendarmes, and our conductor, •tffth* 
mounted their horses; and (as Barts observed) 
our retinue on leaving Wilna resembled that of 
an exited prince, to whom none but the court 
fool remained faithful. Unfortuftately our 
state carriage was furnished with nothing but 
hay. 
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CHAPTE,R V 
Removal to Tilsit. 

Accouding to our i^iarching-route, .we were 
to be provided etery three d^iys with' fresh 
hdrse^ and good pfoviswns; bpt this, like the 
prdei-s to Pineda, was prescribed mjeiely pro 
for ii was well known in Wilna that 
neither a horse hor si piece of bread could be 
obtained on the road- Barts fortunately car¬ 
ried provisions along with him, sufficient to 
last until our arrival at Kowno, which place w^e 
expected to reach in five days. The Titular- 
Counsellor, Vho soon discovered o‘ur store, 
was* alw^ays very quiet and well bred when 
he felt the pangs of hunger, but became as 
troublesome and disorderly a^ ever after the 
cravings of his stomach were allayed. 

We passed‘^our nights in any of the houses 

* V. 

which wq chanc^pd to hhd open on our rpacl, 
excepting when we were prevented from do- 
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ing so by tlie infected state of the atmo¬ 
sphere, occasioned by the putrid bodies of dead 
horses. Unfortunately for us, this was too fre¬ 
quently the case; for, as the French’ them- 

* • 

selves acknowledged, these carcases were 
strewed in thousands on the road between 
Wilna and Kowno. Tliis* mortality was oc- 
j^asioped by thp greet! corn which the cava’lry 
troops cut down in the fields, and with Which, 
when in want of hay, they fed Their h«>rSt%’: 
if the animals happened to drink after having 
eaten this corn, their stomachs became mon¬ 
strously inflated. 

The horrible effluvia frequently prevented 
us from enjoying the beauty of the country; 
for we were compelled to turn our faces to¬ 
wards the back part of the carriage, to avoid 
being stifled.* When we c^me to parts ^of the 
road which were particqlarly offensive, the 
gendarmes set' off at fuH* gallop, that they 
might escape as quickly ^^s'feible from the 
infp.cted air. }f the*^ritular-Coun^eU'or rode 
before ujs, which he occasionally did, he 
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served for a punctual telegraph: whenever 
he began to mutter, we well knew it was the 
signal for drawing out our handkerchiefs; 
and when he buried his head in the hg.y Avith 
which his fitter was covered, we thought it 
full time to cover our organs of respiration. 

We daily<ffell in* with numeroms parties of 
trobps,‘ who were id search of fresh WQunds 
and l&urels. It was very w‘himsical sometimes 
ttr observe half a regiment with their hands 
a])plied to their doses, and skipping with the 
utmost velocity over those parts in which the 
' carrion was most offensive. But I oannot 
avoid mentioning one circumstance which 
will serve to prove the low-minded ostenta¬ 
tion of the Flench. Many officers,'on per¬ 
ceiving the Russian prisoners, exclaimed, ad¬ 
dressing themselve,s to their troops—“ Ad¬ 
vance, brave soldiers! advance* until you 
reach Moscow.” ..Shame on the men who 
could thus instilt the unfortunate! 

The Titi;lar.Counsellor felt n® offence at the 
jeering of the French troops, as he did not 
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understand a syllabic they uttered; but we 
were, at last, *met by parties of Germanic- 
French troops, who treated him as a merry 

An^Jrew, and the gendarmes had Yrequently 

• • 

to extricate him from a contsst of raillery. 
After his bed of hay had been entirely con¬ 
sumed by the horses, thf»w himself con¬ 
tentedly on the rouglf boards of h?li caVt. 

T*lte day befo*re our arrival in Kowno, we 
met with an accident near the little tc<Wn of 
Rumschischeck, contigifous to the Memel, 
which had like to have proved serious. We 
had occasion to descend a steep hill, across 
which beams of wood were laid in the form 


of steps. One of the shaft horses of the car- 
riag3 (which according to die Polish custom 
was only used to go on level ground) was un-» 


able to keep his feet on this declivity. He 


leaped frojn one beam to the other, and oc- 

*« * * • • • 

casioned sO violent a .jolting of the carriage, 
that the boy who dro^?fe*u» was thrown from 


Jiis seat, and Barts and I were-tossed from 


one side of the carriage to the other: at 
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length two of the horses fell, the carriage 
was overturned, and my companion and I 
tlirown from it in opposite direction^. I un¬ 
fortunately fell in such a way, that the whole 
weight of the* carriage was thrown upon me ; 
I suffered unspeakable pain, and at least ex¬ 
pected that som'e of •m}'^bones were bi Oivcn. 
I, however, escaped with .♦thing,wo'’.se than 
a few severe bruises, whicH caused mt lo 
Hmp*''in walking' for several days afterwards. 
In the mean while, tlieTitular-! 'ounseilor, who 
had seated himself on the summit of the hill, 
wds regarding the surrounding prospect wxtli 
the greatest un’concern for our distress. On 
being questioned concerning bis want * f feel¬ 
ing, he frankly confessed that his oiily'anx- 
'icty'^ was ^est the case containing the brandy 
bottles should have sus,tained any ifijwry. Un¬ 
luckily, his feats were not without founda¬ 
tion. We broke two bccitles, W'hich to us w^as 
a loss not easily teibVered. The remainder 
we employed ,in bathing our bruises, and at, 
this application of the liquor the Titular- 
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Counsellor appeared highly dissatisfied. Short¬ 
ly after this accident, we reached a house 
which was occupied by a numerous party of 

French officers; they, however, An^th the ut- 

* • 

most willingness assigned a room for our re¬ 
ception. 

•^hey *had, as fr«qu^ntly*iiappens, unde*r 
some pretence ctf other, quitted Ihe ‘grand 
army; and wcrc^ proceeding to Koningsberg, 
in order to join the reserve corps, o*, wlfat is 
e<]ually probable, to retftrn to their homes. 
With two of these officers, the most agreeable 
and well bred of anj”^ 1 had yet met withf I 
chatted away the evening. They appeared to 
apprei'cud the catastrophe which afterwards 
did happen, and had been pi udent enough to 
absent themselves in due time. 

We kept the majestic river Memel, and its 
romantic banks, in sight almost all the way 
to Kowno.* On the first view of the city of 
Kowno and its beautilfeHowers, and the nu¬ 
merous ships with' streamers waving, a sensa¬ 
tion of delight was experienced by all, but 
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more particularly by me, who have a right 
to consider myself half a seaman. The for¬ 
tifications which had been hastily constructed 
by the French were by no means displeasing 
objects, wlien.,viewed from a distance, though 
they obstructed the view of the city on a near 
approach. 

We proceeded straight toithe commandant, 
and our carriage was immediately surrounded 
by a-nuiuber ofiinquisitive Christians and Jews, 
who so highly offended our Titular-Counsellor, 
that he expressed his dissatisfaction by the 
most violent gesticulations. His conduct ex¬ 
cited loud bravos on the part of the spectators. 

The commandant, who was a strong ad- 
hererit of Bonaparte, provided us with a mi- 
‘serablc dodging; we, however, offered up 
thanks to Heaven for being suffei’ed to retain 
our liberty. In the evening seyeral Jews 
visited us secretly, and*^with desponding looks 
communicated tbe/sitjport of the capture of 
Moscow. I could give nb credit to their 
story, until further news brought an account 
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of the shocking and ever memorable confla¬ 
gration, which the French at first boasted of 
to a disgusting extent: but on its being after- 
wardfi proved that this calamity had*deprived 
them of all advantage in point of shelter, 
the newspapers under their control exclaim¬ 
ed,* “ These barbarians^of tlie north know’ 
nol; how to ^defend their country, except by 
burnmg their capital!” 

Although we never stirred abroad-without 


being stared at by inquisitive persons, nobody 
offered to whisper to us a word of consola¬ 
tion ; we were, therefore, not a little surprft- 
ed when a pretty looking charrfber-maid one 
day brought us an invitation to take tea with 
her mistress, giving us at tKe same time her 
address. We of course regarded this as the 
commencement of an adventure of jjallantry. 

However, on proceeding to fulfil our engage- 
* , * » 

ment at the appointed* hour, we were intro- 

duced to a beautiful lady, who was 

• • 

confined to‘her room through ^ickness, and 
who cpmplained bitterly of' the sufferings she 
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had endured. She informed us, that she had 
been suddenly separated froni her husband, 
who was a Pole holding a post of considerable 
impovtance, and whom the Russian govern- 
inent, not thinking fit to trust, had ordered to 
remove to another province during the con- 
tinuance oftheVar. On Ihe sudden’approach 
of the French he had been Compelled to leave 
his wife behind him, and the PoleSj who Vvere 
always eSger to'propagate accounts prejudicial 
to Russia, had reported that he was arrested, 
or at least sent to Siberia. The poor lady, 
wfth natural anxiety, requested to know whe¬ 
ther we could"give her any information’ con¬ 
cerning her husband, and appeared to breathe 
new life when we assured her, by numerous 
reasons,‘that there was no ground fer enter¬ 
taining doubts of his safety. We left her 
with her mind at ease, and loaded with her 
benedictions. 

In Kowno our Weiich gendarmes were re¬ 
placed by Poles; and it was notified to us 
that we could not be provided with any fresh 
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horses, and that we must be conveyed in a 
vessel to Tilsit*. To me, an old sailor, this 
news was' very welcome; but it was not such 
to B^rts, who was apprehensive or sickness; 
and was besides ware that be should be 
forced to dispose of his carriage at any priced 
thdt might be offered 'l^or it!« The Titular- 
Counsellor was lijcewJSie much displeased at 
being obliged to'move at all; for diwing the 
three days which we passed* in Kcwvno,' he 
had done nothing but di^nk and sleep, and 
complained bitterly tliat we intended to 
drawn him. 

The chief of the gendarmerie had the 
goodness, on the morning of our departure, 
to tre'at us with an excellent'breakfast, which 
the Titular-Counsellor seasoned by relating se¬ 
veral of his authentic anecdotes of wild bulls, 

* • » 
and describing a shower of frogs, and other 
^ * * 

marvellous events, bf which’, he asserted, he 
had been a witness, Stxeval coachmakers 
called, for the purpose of inspecting the car¬ 
riage, which we had now no longer any occa- 
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sion lor; but as none of them offered more 
than half the value even of the iron-work in 
it, our landlord resolved to purchase it him¬ 
self. He counted out fifteen silver rubles, 

I j 

and tliis small sum was perhaps three times 
\is much as any other person in Kowno would 
iiave offered. 

As one" of our party was allowpd to selpct 
a vesselj I thought myself qualified to’per- 
forrh* that service. There were several which 
had come by the Memcl from Tilsit, laden 

» , r •• 

with provisions, and were on their return, 

destined for the conveyance of wounded and 

prisoners. I fixed upon one which appeared 

to me to be a good sailer. The captain, wlio 

was unwilling to‘be troubled with passengers, 

■ disavowed all claim to this quality on the part 

of his vessel; but fortunately I had viot made 

a bad choice: besides sailing well,, the vessel 
, ' < 

had a neat cabin, and-the' captairi was, after 
all, an agreeable sort of man. He was, 

• 4 

moreover, forbidden to take more-than fifteen 

^ • 

soldiers, in addition to our party, on bpard ; 
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whilst the other vessels conveyed five-and- 
twenty, and even jthirty. We had now an 
opportunity pf seeing the beautiful bridge 
which the French had thrown across this 
broad river; I immediately prophesied, tlutt 
when a thaw took place in the "spring, it 
would .not prove sufficiently string to resist 
the pressure of the broken.iee : my prophecy 
was unfortunately fujfillod. 

After having packed up our little luggage,, 
we bade adieu to the sick lady, who, since our 
last visit, had slept for thd^ first time during 
several weeks: she relied on the assurances 
we had given her, and now tranquilly hoped 
to hear some tidings of her husband. She 
preseirted us with a basket full qf provisions, 
"some wine and brandy j things which were 
not to be purchased in Kowno. Heaven re¬ 
warded her for this kindness; for I after?vards 
learnt, that bei; husband‘and she were again 
happily united. 

About noon we parted from the chief of 
the gendarineric; he was a vei^ worth y 
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man, and I shall over remember his kind 

treatment with sentiments of the sincerest 

£ 

gratitude. He accompanied us to the vessel. 
'Fhe anchor was then raised, and the wind 
aiid current proving favourable, we could 
soon perceive nothing but the tops of the 
spires of Kowno. 

Barts and I vere accommodated in tlie 
captain’s cabin, which was so small, that it 
would at the utmost contain only four persons 
to sit, and thfee to sleep. The Titular- 
Counc,ellor, together with the gendarmes, oc¬ 
cupied the great cabin, which was more aiiy. 

t 

The space between both cabins, which was 
on other occasions filled with merchandise, 
now contained thirteen wounded ,men, be¬ 
longing to different regiments and nations. 
In the centre of this space stood the fire- 
hearth, which, though scarcely large enough 
to boil two kettle's, was surrounded in the 
cold evening^by the soldiers. Before our 
departure from Kowno, we had been supplied 
with provisions for six days j our daily allow- 



ance was, to each, a pound of meat, a pound 
and a half of bread, and a glass of spirits. 
Through the, bounty of the sick lady, whicli 
liad not been sparingly administered, w*; were 
enabled\o resign our portion of proviaions.L\> 
the gendarmes. * The Titulal’'-Coun^?bllor, who 
had gr/jwn gray in the I'prests, wjis unable to 
comprehend the use of f^atls; he rc^^rd^d 

them as mere articljes of ornament, and re- 

* ♦ 

eonunended his soul to heaven whenever a, 

• • * • 

sudden blast of wind made ^he vessel heel. 
I again had i^eason to congratulate myeelf on 

my choice, as our vessel had the start of 

» 

every other, and was always the lirst to come 
to anchor in the evening; foi', owing to the 
numei'ou.^ sand-baiiks, and the narrowness of 
•the channel, the river is only navigable during 
the (lay. 

As the wind nvas unfavourable the* next 
morning, we were forc,ed*\o tank, which can 
only be done in the Meme! by the help of the 
current. The cdntinualAacking rendered the 
situation of those who were 05 i deck very dis- 
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agreeable; they were tossed from one side to 
the other; and the Titular-Counsellor, notwith¬ 
standing his antipathy towards the French, 
was, 1;p his mortification, frequently thrown 
info their arms. All were sick except myself, 
and I alorre had the good fortune to be able 
to visit the provision-basket, until, after two 
days had eiapsed(„the calmness of the wea¬ 
ther enabled my companions ‘ to retuni to it 
with redoubled appetite. The whole of our 
brandy was nearly consumed; but the captain 
consoled us by saying, that we should next 


day arrive at a castle which was situated in 

the neighbourhood of a small village; and 
\ 

with the owner of which he was in the habit 


of transactinj^ business (by which he meant 
smuggling). We therefore cast anchor on 

arriving at the village, and went on shore, 

» 

accompanied by our gendavmes. We were 
here met by | number of Jew’s, who pointed 
and stared at us|‘ but from whom we soon 
escaped, and gained .an excellent foot-path, 
which coBfductfd to the castle, on reaching 
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which, we were at first saluted by the dogs, 
and soon after welcomed by their master. 
He, together with his wife, on being made 
acquainted with our adventures, showed u^ 
every kindness, .and treated,us frq^ of ex¬ 
pense. Our Titular-Counsellor was thrown a 

little out of hifmour, by tlie ^dnd lowing oft* 

• • • 
Ids magnificent bear-skhi cap, which for some 

time servM as a plaything for the dogs. His 

spirits were, however, soon restored by the' 

punch which w'e drank; ar^ taking down a 

violin which hung against the wall, he played, 

to our £fstonishinent and delight, in a very 

masterly style; and was so highly pleased 

with the praises which we bestowed upon 

1pm, that he began to dance, and entertained 

us by all kinds of drollery. In the evening 

our party was joiqed by the .captain; an^ we 

all sang, joked,* and chatted, with as much 

. • * • ' 

familiarity as if we had l^c'en old acquaint¬ 
ances. “ After xain comes suasliine,” says 
the proverb; bift then it is also fi’equently 
reversed. 
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We wore seated at a well-covered table, 
when suddenly four soldiers from our ship, 
driven perhaps to intrude by the cravings ot 
(pingcr and thirst, entered the room ; and 
witiiout dieting their caps, or, any other kind 
of ceremony, walked up beside us, and 
called for'liqueur. ' Our host‘told them in 
the most gentlemanly'mannor, that his lion; c 
\va^ not an inn ; adding, that had they be¬ 
haved wTlh more civility. In; would willingly 
have given them^some liquor ; but that their 
conduct compelled him to desire that tliey 
would immediately quit his house : he, how¬ 
ever, prdposed to send somebody with them 
who could show them a tavern in tlie vilhuj-c. 
“ A tavern in the village !” exclaimed one of 
th6 soldiers; “ no indeed, here we have seat¬ 
ed qurselvcs, and here we jntend to remain. 
You can treat the,Russians very kindl}', but 
wc who arc fighting fi)r your liberty c;;in ob¬ 
tain notbin|f'from you.”—“ The Russians,” 
said our, host, “ pay a eldest each maiv, are 
you able to pay as much?”—“ Jf the Rus- 
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sians pay you, they are fools. We must have 

a refreshment for'notliing, and that instantly 

» 

too.”—“ Then I must call the assistance of 
my set van ts to turn you out of the liouse.” 
—“ What! wpuld you darg to ill-treat wound¬ 
ed French soldiers? we will see that!” The 

s 

impertinenf fellows tllen'^seateiS themselves, 
witl). their caps on,‘making use of tfie most 
vulgar* oaths. The master of the houi^, who 
liad by this time lost all patiente*, sei«ed lIic 
orator of the party by the collar, and turned 
him out at the door. The others, who hastil_y 
ran to his assistance, were dispatched in the 
same manner by our gcwrfm’nic.f. *The contest 
woTild, doubtless, have been renewed in the 
court-yard, had not the servants unchained 
two large dogs—auxiliaries which sown put 
our insoleilt vjsitors to flight. 

This aflTak put a stop to our gaiety, as we 
w(jre apprehensive tlhat'it would be attended^ 
by some ill . consequence.We reluctantly 
took leave of our hospitable host. The night 
was so .exceedingly dark, that we could scarce 
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find our way, though lighted by a lantern be¬ 
longing to the ship-master.’ This obscurity 
had perhaps prevented the conquered enemy 
frojn hailing their friends on board,and return¬ 
ing with a ffinforcpment to stoi;m the castle. 

On arriving at the river-side our boat was 
not to be seeli, thejsol'diers had tdken it with 

them to the vessel, and detained it there, Jiav- 

• ) 

ing foi'ced the sailors who had charge 6f it to 
go into the cabin, by threatening to bind 
them hand and loot if they refused. We 
hailed, but received no answer. We could 
hear only some low voices, which appeared 
to be disputing. The captain began to curse 
in a good seaman-like style; upon which a 
musket was fifed, the ball of which struck 
the lantern he held in his hand. This base 
conducf enraged us to such ,a (Jegree, that 
we disregarded the danger in which we were 
placed of losing our-lives by the assassin-like 
attack to which/^e were exposed. We conti¬ 
nued to call to the soldiers, and threatened im- 
^ « 

mediately to alarm the village; telling them. 
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that in that case not one of them would es¬ 
cape the gallows. The firing awakened the 
sailors, "who were asleep in the cabin j they be- 
gan DO dispute with the soldiers, and declared 
that they w,ould instantly quit,'the vessel if 

we were not allowed to come on board. After' 

* • » < * 

much quarrelling and abuse,"we, at length, 

heard two men jump into the boat, and row 
■ • 

towaMs the shore. We had scarcely'got into 

f 

the boat when two more muskets were fired; 
but hearing no balls whistle, we concluded 
that they were merely loaded with powder in 
order to frighten us. 

As we approached, the soldiers called to 
us from the vessel, that the gendarmes and 
the Russians must not presume to come on 
board. 1 addressed them thus iif reply; 
“ Soldier^ who have served under,the great 
Napoleon surely will^pever ill treat defence- 
less prisoners: besid^es, had we arms likp 
you, and you thought yoy^selves offended, 
•we should, ' as men of hon«^ur ought, be 
ready, to give you satisfaction.” This ad- 
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saw in the distance. The Titular-Counsellor 
slept so soundly, that only Barb and I, with 
our gendarmes, could undertake the journey. 
The lij^hts were extinguished when we had got 
into the garden'i^and wp were then pbliged to 
diiect our course by the gravel foot-paths, and 
by the sound of b*ells which we occasionally 

• f * 

heard : at last, after many wifcdings ^nd turn* 

f « 

ings, we again saw the lights, and found our¬ 
selves 'opposite'ah iron-rail gate leading into 

the house, but the gate was fast. We knock- 
• < 

ed long, and the horrid yell of a large dog 
announced our arrival. A number of lan¬ 
terns moved im different directions in the 
court-yard; and, at last, uniting in a groupe, 
cautiously approached the gate. In answer 
tb a “ TViio's there!” which indicated no 
little alarm^ in the interrogator,^ ofir gen¬ 
darmes related who we Y'f^re, and what had 
happened to us, and solieited a night’s lodg¬ 
ing. All the famil^was soon put in motion. 
A young man, >vho proved to be the son of 
the countess, accompanied by a number of 
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servants, hastened to the spot j and, on heai^ 
ing our request, ordered the gate to be open¬ 
ed. We, were conducted to the castle, and 
even into the presence of the countess, under 
a motley escort armed with sithe* and ]5itch- 

forks. Wfe began by begging’pardon for the 

« 

disturbance we had.ocqasionpd, a duty which 
onr feelings the more strongly dictated, when 
we observe*d thedieaving bosoms of two lovely 
daughters of the countess, who^werc stilj* agi¬ 
tated in consequence of ihe alarm. 

But whatever had bben the degree of t^- 

ror which our arrival occasioned, it soon 

* 

yielded to compassion. We were very kindly 
invited to supperj but it was at the same time 
pfoppsed to forward us tha^ very night to the 
next town, which was Jurburgh. This sur¬ 
prised us: but the eldest daughter told ns, in 
the name of her mother, that she*could not 
allow us tp stop ajil •ftight.*—“ We are,” said 
she, “ suspected by The Pojes. They watSh 
us closely, as we have beeK always attached 
to Russia, and my brothesha^iot borne arms 
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towns, are seen in the distance, and delight 
the eye of the traveller: but above all, there 
live good-hearted Germans, ever ready to 
hold out 'n helping hand to the distressed. 
We experienced a particularly good reception 
from a millerj whose name I regret I have 
forgotten. It was late< and all the family 
were -asleep j yet, without the least murmur¬ 
ing, they all left their beds to provide for our 
accommodation. We were kindly invited to 
partake of whateve” the house afforded; and 
k neat apartment, with three good beds, was 
consigned to us. In the morning, every one, 
with the greatest kindness, enquired how w-e 
had slept; and whether we had wanted any 
thing. The good people then gave us a 
hearty preakfast, to which they added their 
blessing on our departure. 

We o‘ften approached the banks of the 

I 

river, on which a number of "vessels, which 
had left Kowno. long before us, with wounded 
and prisoner^ were dfetained,by contrary 
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winds. We never looked at them without 
thanking God that we had abandoned the 
uncertain element.—We arrived all well at 
Tilsit. 
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chapter' VI. 

Hah at Tilsit, and Removal to Konin^sberg. 

The command aift. Von Blac'kenburgh, who 
was a colonel of cavalry in the Prussian ser- 

<* 4 

vice;,, and in whqse commendation I need 
say no more, than that h,e bel6nged to Schill’s 
-corps, received us in a truly friendly man¬ 
ner, and ordered that we should have good 
quarters. We were conveyed to the house of 
a rich merchant, where we hoped we should 
find ourselves in Abraham’s bosom; but, un- 

f 

fortunately, our host proved to be one of tlie 
most avaricious of that patriarch’s descend¬ 
ants. However, as we daily expected to be 
sent forward, and as we were kindly enter- 

I 

taindd by the principal inhabitants, and thus 
safe on the.point-of ecoEomy, we declined 
the offers of the Oommandant to quarter us 
on anothei'family. 

Amoiif the obligations we received, it is 
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my duty to acknowledge, tliat we were more 
particularly indebted to the head forest-mas¬ 
ter, Herr vpn Ulrich. To him, in whose 
house, in the circle of his amiable fanyly, we 
spent some happy days, my warmest thapks 
are due. Th& manner in* which this good 


German announced himself to us, was very 

• * * A 

singular. On the secon^ day after ,onr.ar¬ 


rival," a tall man, witR a,fine countenance and 
• • 
a majestic air, entered our apartment. 

wore a hunting dress in j:he old German 


mode, buff-coloured boots, and silver .spurs ; 


an elegant hunting sword hung by his side. 

m 

“ Pardon me, gentlemen,” said he, “ if I 
have visited you too soon in the morning;- 


this re tlje hour at which I always put myself 
in motion ; but you do not know me, I am the 
head forest-master Ulrich, and I have heard 
of your misfortune. I aha told that* one of 


you is called, Kotzebjue,* a name which 1 re- 
spect, and that alone w?is sufficient to induce 
me to seek you out, tiveugh I^^;puld not have 
failed in attention to any of }^u: but, i<'- 
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member, no compliments, J hate tliera as I 
do the French, who are masters in the art of 
making them. Tlierefore, all I, have to say 
is—yoij are prisoners—^you are unfortunate. 
U'irich keeps a house in Tilsit. From this 
day forward two covers will be'' added to my 
table. Comg or not cpme, just as you please. 

Ulrich, dines at oi^e, and sups at nine. 1 

1 

only wished to tell you this: so, for the pre¬ 
sent, good bye !•” 

He immediately set ofl^ without waiting 
for our answer, or'tillowing us time to thanj< 
him. He seemed that sort of character which 
I had thought was to be met with only on 
the stage, and which I was much surprised to 
find in real life. We did not neglect Iris in¬ 
vitation, but it had happejied that he was not 
OMare of more being in the party than my¬ 
self anti Barts, antt he had of course addres¬ 
sed himself exclusivfcly to us.’ This gave of- 
< 

fence to the Titular-Counsellor. He stutter¬ 
ed and splut;/?i’od in Iris own way more than 
ever, asscrti iy; that the head forest-master had 
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neglected him because he did not wisli for liis 
company; and this he persisted in, though 
Herr von Ulrich made him a particulnr visit 

to apologize for his mistake. 

• * • 

’Fhe Titular-Counsellor was the only loser 
by thfe obstiijacy, for intthe,honsj of our gene¬ 
rous host every thing bore the stamp^of his 
own character. AH wa'S done in a brief and 
pointed manner. No complimepts, no pre^» 
sing, but the most hearty •tind sincere wel¬ 
come. During the five days we stopped in 
Tilsit,.this worthy family rendered us per¬ 
fectly comfortable both in minc^ and body. 
There was also another citizen of Tilsit, an 
inn-keejfcr, whose generous coijduct I cannot 
recollect without emotion. Though fiir from 
being rich,, he maintained free of expense 
fifteen Russian’ officers prisoners, and even 
provided some of them witli 1101:11 and clothes. 
Before their departure, the officers assembled 
to^ take soleiTyi leavc^of hiin.’-^^^They drew 
up a declaration, in which*ther expressed 
their gratitude for the favourj> viTmeh had been 
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bestowed on them. They recommended their 

benefactor to the protection of'all Russian 

military commanders in case a Russian force 

should enter Tilsit, and added a request that 
, « 

the Empero‘r Alexander should, by such com¬ 
mander, be infonnedrthat there Jived in Til¬ 
sit, a man who had«shown so much humanity 
and ^enei'osity to Russian prisoners. The 
jqirting w^s yery affecting; many of the spec¬ 
tators could not refrain from tears. 

Colonel von Blackenburgh also merited 
particular thanks for the j)ains he took to 
alleviate as,much as possible the hard fate of 
the prisoners. As a commandant he gave 
equal satisfaction to the military and'the citi¬ 
zens, a success which is always to be desired, 
but which is very seldom attained. He stood 
upon no ceremony with the French soldiers; 
and when the inhabitants preferred well found- 

* i It 

ed complaints, against any of them, he pu¬ 
nished them'‘without"'hesitation. He thus 
rendered himself in every w'ay respected. 

It would been an easy matter for us 
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to have solicited and obtained the punish¬ 
ment of the ruffians who had driven us from 
the vessel, and who reached Tilsit three 
-days^after our arrival. We contested pur- 
selves, how(?ver, by bringing tliem into the 
presence of the commandant, effectually hum¬ 
bling them, and then.by our intercessions 
saved them Trom .punishment. 

I must not forget to mention a butcher ol 
Tilsit, a man of extraordinary bodily strength, 
who, while every householder throughout tht^ 
continent of Europe trembled at the idea of 
quartering soldiers, was exceedingly unhap*py 
whenever a day passed without some being 
bii’letted on him. He took a particular plea¬ 
sure in bringing impertinent Frenchmen to 
their senses. It accordingly very seldom hap¬ 
pened that sfny oftherd would stay«nore than 
twenty-four hours .with hinj. 

' The Court Counsellor Barts, the Titular- 
Counsellor, and myself, jdi’jied the other pri¬ 
soners, five or six of whom tr'.welled together 
in one waggon j and from tja.|ir various, and 
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often burlesque dress, formed very singular 

groupes. We three remained together, and 

chose two officers to make up our party. Our 

Polish gendarmes were relieved by two smart 
( 

black hussars.* 

As we were about to commence our iaur- 

I ^1- , • f •’ 

ney, a lieutenant of engineers, who was em¬ 
ployed in the construction qf a bridge head, 
anc\ with whom I had become acquainted in 


the house of tlie head forest-master, came to 
s,ec us. Jrle brought money which had been 
collected b}»some worthy and charitably dis¬ 
posed men. Ignorant of the (ierman lau- 
guage, the prisoners could not return liim 
many, thanks verbally ; but their moistened 
eyes, and grateful looks, spoke the more for¬ 
cibly. 1 he officer himself was much moved, 
and liastii} departed. 

At this momeijt, indeed, we ajl required 
consolation, for the ne^s of the taking of 
Moscow was no\^ fully coiifirmed. When the 
trutli was asce/Aaiyed, a deatli-likc .silence 
prevailed amo^,g..,the prisoners, and their 



countenances .exhibited the most profound 

grief. Several had their relatives and their 

property in that city. The latter,’it v'as cer- 
• » ♦ 
ta 4 i>, had become the prey of the narnds ; and 

to that was added ignorance of the llite qf 
thtir families, which jdaccii them in a stat*c 
of the most paipful •anxiety. 'Pliosd who 
wer« not native’s of that part of Russia did 
all in their power to comfort thoij’ unfortu¬ 
nate companions. One,* however, wiio was 
sick, was so affected by the intelligence, that 
he was found unable to proceed with the 
other prisoners, and was sent to the hospital, 
where he soon died. The only words lie 
afterwards uttered were, my poor pa¬ 

rents ! O my unfortunate country !”, 

Under,the influence of these melancholv 

• * * “ 

impressions, our cavalcade was put in mo- 

tiou, taking its departure from the door of 
tfie commandant’s house, before which we 
had been d/awn up. We had to pass the 
inn w'hose generous ownerfia^laid the Rus¬ 
sians under so many obli^:iiio/is. When wc 
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appioaclied the liousc, there .was a general 

cry of halt! and all wished to testify their 

gratitude.' Many wished to give him the 
*1 , ^ 

trifle of monei' they had received, but fbun-d- 
. . ♦ ‘ * 

It impossible to persuade him to accept any 

s’uch reward, the contrary, hp insisted 
uj)on providing the whole party with a good 
breakfast free of expenlie. ’The crowd .that 
surrounded uc joined us in blessing him; thus 
we left Tilsit, where we had experienced 
both pleasure and affliction, with hearts agi¬ 
tat'd by the opposite emotions to which these 
feelings gave birth. 

It was a cold day in autumn, and our 
wardrobe was not very capable of keeping 
us warn?. We, therefore, seldom failed to 
visit any inn, or good public-hause, that 
came in our way; and at last both we and 
the black hussars who escorted' us, got so 
animated, that xve did not hesitate to jeer 
and insult .solitary French soldiers who had 
occasion to ptss us. Our black hussars slap- 
ped them wifh'^tke flat of their sabres, and 
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drove them tiside. The roads were full of 

stragglers and small parties, on their march 

to tlic army. Among them were many ca- 
... * • 
vairy, bii,t who had np horses’, and whom we 

only recognised by the saddles which they 

were obliged to drag tilong* with them. 

,, In thi§ manner we proceeded from one 

nntgazine station to another, taking our 

quarters when it became 'dark th*e best 

liouse we could find,'where our treatment 
• * * * 
was the more or less agreeable, in proportion 

to the wealth and disposition of the owflcr. 

One day we met a battali’on of Saxe M'ei- 
mar troops. It was easy to perceive that 
these brave men were reluctantly marcliing 
against the country of their adored princess', 
'fliey knew we were Russians, and showed 
by their, gestures that they sincerely sympa¬ 
thised in our misfortune. In passing, the J:wo 
parties looked sorrowfully at each other, for 

tm 

we pitied’ their situation as much as they 

could possibly commiserate j)urs. 

» 

On the third day we reached Tapiau, where 
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their children out of his way, as if they had 
been afraid he would devour them. 

Still covered with the loam, we directed 

our steps towards the municipality, where we 

received quarter-billets. Idere I was for' the.. 

first time separated from Barts; as' I was only 

a,subaltern office^, I was nqt allowed such good 

quarters a^, those allotted to him. In vain w e 

pressingly solicited to be,quartered together; 

those who had the superintendence of this 

business adhered strictly to their orders. I 

hud at last the satisfaction to be sent to the 

same house, though not lodged in the same 

apartment, with the Titular-Counsellor, and to 
* 

which we were directed by a smart youth.— 
After- we had knocked for a conside/able 
^ time, the door was opened by an old woman, 
who started when my companion held his 
quarter-billet before her eyes. She however 
recovered in some degfee .from her surprise, 

t- , ■ 

ori perceiving that he was to occupy an 
apartment on the upper story. 1 then showed 
her my billet, upon which her rage was re- 
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doubled, and she greeted me by exclaiming: 
“ Good God! do you think the rooms of this 
liouse were ever intended for such a dirty 
fellow as you ?” Indeed, when I considered 
^he dleanliness, and even elegance*, of th’c en¬ 
trance-hall,* and reflected on* the plight in 
which I was, I coul/l not be, surprised at the 
okl woman’s reluctance to admit inri. The an- 
tliority I brought, however, and my^ own en¬ 
treaties, had soon a due effect upon her.Jand 
after having given me j;wo or three angry 
brushes with a sort of broom, an 'operatioVi 
which she said was necessary, in order to 
sweep the clay off my back, she threw oy)en 
tlie parlour-door. 

"Th^; owner of this house,, the rich countess 
Dohna, I was informed, was then in the 
coimtry; this was bad news enough for ray 
empty stomach ; but the old woman besides 
assured me, that hef'lady had taken all the 
keys with her, and that scarcely any fi*e 
would be kindled hr the house. The Titular- 
(a)imsellor was not better provided than ray- 
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self; his apartment, which was that of an 
absent general, was decorated by a number 
of portraits, which all looked very kindly on 
him, though they never offered him any thing 
to eat“. 

It was now" so late in tlic evening that 1 
dared not stir ..abroad I therefore cruk?a- 
voiired to relieve my banger by falling asleep. 

I 

My miserable appcaranci!, however, had, after 
all,^,moved the heart of the old woman, who 
shortly afterwards found, as she said, by good 
luck, tin? key of the larder. 

The next day T called on Ntcolovu's, the 
bookseller, a friend of my fatlun, who re¬ 
ceived me very kindly, 'i’hougli lie could 
give’me no tidings of my family, I was.agfec- 
ably surprised when he told me that the uni¬ 
versally respected (hmsistorial (Counsellor 
Krouse and his wile, who was' a relation of 
mine, had already requested the quartering 
commissioner to,lodge me in their hou.se, on 
my arrival in Koningsbbrg. This had pro¬ 
bably been forgotten, through the alarm oc- 
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casioned by tlie appearance of tlie supposed 
Baskir. 

Nicolovius was kind enough to accoin- 

pany ii>.e to the house of my cousiq,, wlie\;e, 

• 

as 1 shall ever with the *incere,sl gratitude 
remember, I was received and treated in 

every way lilvc a son. CIoUkj^^ linen, hoots, 

• » • 

every article L stood hi need of, were provided 

• ^ 

I'or me,‘ and these gifts W'Cre rendered floubi)/^ 

• * 

valuable by the amiable manners "of’ the 
family. The blessing of.the worthy Krause 
appeared, indeed, to have henceforth follow¬ 
ed me * for after I had visited his house, my 
situation daily became better;*at least, 1 

never, ayaiu had to contend with that dreail- 
• 0 

lid hunger, from whose attacks I had sutlered 

so much. 

In Koniifgsbcrg 1 met* Major Switschin, 

who had been ijiade prisoner only two days 

• • • 

behve me. But 1 was* still more hafijiy in 

finding there an ohl frigid named Von Hunc, 
a Captain ol'cavalry. I had not seen him for 
several vears. and was ivnoranfhat he still 
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rcinaiiied in tlie service. This brave young 
man had entered the arjny as a volunteer at 
Iviga, where the command of a squadron of 
hussars was immediately assigned to him, at 
the head pf which he particularly distin¬ 
guished himself. Unfortunately, on one oc- 
casion, he charged the enemy’s'cavalry with 
an ardour which prevented him from observ¬ 
ing that his troops were driven back, and 
being unwilling to ask for quarter, he fell 
from his horse covered with wounds, and ap¬ 
parently lifeless. Mis life was, however, saved 
tlirougli the attention of some benevolent 
j)ersons at Mietau ; and he was now so far 
recovered, that he could walk about. 


Tliis freedom was enjoyed by all the ])ri- 
soncis, and after rc])eatcd rej)resentations ol' 
our necessitous situation, a monthly salary 
was likewise granted to us. Tlianks to the 
kind assistance ox'' Counsellor Krause and 


Ivicolovius, I was better provided tlian any 
of my fello\v-j)i’isoncrs. I would, theretbee, 
Avillingly haye ended my mislbrtunes by being 
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detained a prisoner in Koningsberg. This, 
liowever, I was Yiot permitted to do; for 
when the hews arrived that the Trem^h had 
quitted ^ Moscow, and were retreating, t|ie 
commandant pnmediately. orderell that the 
prisoners should be transported to Mentz. 

The suddentiess of this orJleJ, 7l*nd the eager- 

• # • 

ness with which tli» gendarmes pressed our 

t * 

departure, scarcely allowed me time t6 takp 

leave of ray two friends and benelaVtcft s. Afy 

linen (whicii now filled a^small portmanteau) 

was soon j)acked np, and I proceeded to the 

rendezvous in front of the commandant’.? 

house. Here I was soon joim.'fl by Major 

iSwitsphin, and my good friend I June, and 

we agreed to ride together in one carriage. 

The C'ourt-Counsellor Harts, and the Titular- 

Counsellor, femgined in Is»oningsberg,,guard- 

ed by gendarmes. Theji were shortly after- 
• • * 

W'ai\ls removed to Danteick. 

I felt much grieved on bitrding adieu to 

Barts; hewas'thc first who offered me assist- 

« 

ance, wljen I believed myself deserted by all 
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the world, and we had undergone much mi¬ 
sery in eacli other’s company. The Titular- 
Counsellor, however, appeared very w'ell pleas¬ 
ed., and seemed to think by separatiug Irorn 
me, he was getting rid of a tormentor. 

The officers in the list of prisoners, who 
were twenty-seven*^ in number, presented a 
most ridiculous groupe. " One was dressed in 
f.'ossack pantaloons, and a burgo-master’s coat 
with steel buttons ; another wore a woman’s 
cloak,, and had large whiskers; and the few 
who Still preserved their uniforms, liad patch¬ 
ed them in a hundred different places.'" They 
all smoaked and drank together; some were 
merry, and laughed, whilst others complainctl 
bitterly. 
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CH;\PTER vni. 

Removal to Berlin. 

We were now left without any escort except 
two woundc'd officers, whcJ w 5 (B?e appointed to 
guard us, and to set us ’supplied witl* provi¬ 
sions ahd quarters.’ T^e eldest of those offi¬ 
cers, who was an Italian, had a'strange cu’s- 
tom of using the word joncard on almost 
every occasion, whether w'c were going to 
eat, tC‘sleep, or to travel, which induced the 
Russian prisoners to give him the name of Cap- 
lain J^orxeard. He was a good-natured agree¬ 
able sort: of man, and would Sometimes join 
us in laughing at his own oddities. 

When ally of the prisoners arrived at the 

rendezvous rather late in the morning, they 

* * ^ 

usually received the follow'ing reprimand from 

Captain Forward : “ If this *shoidd happen 

• 

again, yon will not get any carriage.” This 
once gave rise to a very droll scene. A 
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lliissian, who did not understand a word 

of French, and was particularly fond of sleep, 

luul several times listened to this reprimand 
<» 

veyy j)aUenily; the ca])tain at last r^'peated 

it rather w'armly. . Though th,e llussian did 

not understand what he said, he observed the 
« • * 
expression of hii countenance, and answered 

1 I 

very coolly: “ Ycrqfcilffcit should not be too 

• « 

l^ot.” ‘ It is necessary to acquaint the reader 
that tbe tdrni ye7-q^citsc/i is used iiv Russia to 

t 

cxj)ress a sti ong kiijd of spirit ; and that the 
Russians, when they wish to recoJicile two 
j‘)crsons likely to quarrel, make use ‘bf the 
common phrase, “ Yn'o/bilsch sliould not be 
too hot.” The captain, supposing that the 
prisoner alluded to one of his comjaanions 
who had slept still longer than he had, ex- 
claimcQ^: “ How ! recollect, genfiemcn, that 
1 make no distinction bctwe(^n you; if Mon- 

• - t 

.sieur Jcnynlsch should come too late,, he 
must trudee on foot as well as vou.” He 

o , ^ 

was much surprised when those who under¬ 
stood both liUJguagcs w'erc seized with an im- 



moderate fit of laughter; and it was some 
time before we could make him understand 
the mistake. 

We took the direct road through Bnfunsberg 
and Elding toMaricnburgh,where*ve mettvith 
miserable quarters, and were unable to ob¬ 
tain ii single liorse. We V4sit^d»the old castle, 
admired the iminensy woftden monument,'and 
wandered about tlfe ofily street in the town. 
The next day, after having aj>plaiu:led the 
tricks of a wretched juggler, we proceeded 
onwards, and on the fourth day reached the 
beautiful Marienwerder. By a lucky acqj- 
dent, my frieml Hune here met .with a Prus¬ 
sian major who had been wounded in the 
same action with himself: Ibine, during his 
illness, was confined in the same eiiamber 

with this officer, and had been a sharer in the 

• • » 

grief which Ije experienced at being sejiarated 
from a young and behutiful wife. This amia- 
blc couple were again united^ and we spent 
an evening ii> witnessing their happiriesrs. 

The next day we reached a fortress near 
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Graiidentz, in which the brave General Coin- 
bicre immortalized himselb AVe visited the 
officers’ club, where we were v6ry well re¬ 
ceived,'and talked upon political affairs in a 
frieiidb: manner. Durinfj our conversation 
the following words were frequently repeated; 
“ Comrade, it. v^'ill, not be long ff dore \\'e re¬ 
join you.” I moreover met with many Prus¬ 
sians, who were so eager for the success of 
tf»e good qause, that they felt a sort of j)lea- 
sure on learning the defeat of their countiy- 
men at Riga. 

We crossed the Vistula at Ostronjetzko, 
and after advancing a league farther, we ar¬ 
rived at Bromberg. AVe were soon convinced 
that we were ir a place belonging to’Poland, 
by the, confused state in which every thing 
was at the Town-House, and theducivility of 
the commandant. AVe liad to wait for several 
hours before We could obtain quartering-bil- 
lets, and were at last directed to quarters 
already occupied. AAT M'cre then compellej^l 
to return to the Town-House, where the petty 
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magistrates were still sitting ilriiiking their 
beer, and with \he liquor tracing out Napo¬ 
leon’s battles on the table. They lei’t this 
entertainment with much reluctanc.e, to pro¬ 
vide Russiaij prisoners, w whoip*they bore no 
good will, with a lodging. 

"i'he wd/e of the Polish’ cArhmandant was as 

* * 

iiKyaisitive as her hwsband was rude. Wc were 
requested to call upon her next morning. We. 
wondered what she could possibly \^ant with 
us, and were not a littig surprised, \\hen we, 
discovered that the amiable lady, being tired 
of playing with her lap-dog, wished to vary 
her amusement by gazing at the Russian pri¬ 
soners. A most ludicrous scene ensued. She 
continued during a quarter o*f an hour lolling 
on a sofa, and staring at us with an exfiression 
of stupid Amazement, without utteriBg a syl¬ 
lable. Her* husband, yvho appeared no less 
astonished' tlian she was, occasionally wins* 
pered something in her oar, to which she as¬ 
sented by no’dding her head. At last they 
both appeared at a loss how' to get rid of us. 



Madame rose liom her sofa and Jef't the 
room ; Monsieur ibllovvcd 1/cr. We looked 
at each other, and burst into a loud fit ol‘ 
laurhtcr.. In a few minutes the commfindant 
returned. We remained silent as well as he. 

; Ue walked up to the window, looked several 
times out, coughed, and then began : “ Do 
you know, gentlemen, thal Moscow is take,n ?” 
We replied, that we knew it, and that the 
French were again retreating. He regarded 
■ that as, not quite s.') certain, and enquired 
whether there were any Poles mnong us. 
There hapjtened to be two. He immediately 
offered them commissions in tlie Polish ser¬ 
vice, which they however meritoriously de- 

i. . . * . 

clined. We all expre.ssed dissatislaction at 
this treatment, and one after the other left 
the room without taking h'ave o*f the com¬ 
mandant. He, was a* silly ignortuit man, and 

'had adopted this ridicldous method of grati- 

« 

fyiug the curiosity of,his wife. This town, 
under tlie Prussian government, would be a 
very agreeable place; we observed many line 
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situations around it, but were heartily glad 
when we left it behind us. 

In tlie little town of Driesen, Hune and I 
were eyjartered in an inn, the keepenof whicli, 
though a vfM'y agreeable woman, constantly 
annoyed inylViend in a strange manner. He' 

• ^ * J ^ 

had. received a dreadful wound on tlie cheek. 

• • 

which had sevcredliis lit), and carried awav 
three of his teeth. This want of teeth, how- 
ever, was only perceptible 'wdien th*e lip was 
lifted upwards. Hune*was not displeased* 
that our kind hostess should regard his mis- 
fortniTc with pity, but she delighted in telling 
the story ciro*nistunlially to every one who 
entered the house; and as her inn was the 

• t 

best in the town, it was of course very much 
frequented. Whenever she mentioned the 
lost teeth, ’she*approached Hune very unce¬ 
remoniously,* and rougJdy lifj:ed up his lip, 
at Avhich he appeardtl 'to be prodigiously* 
vexed, whilst 1 was pnable to contain my 
laughter. 
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Here a company of strolling players, but 
such as scarcely deserved even that title, en¬ 
deavoured in the evening to amuse us by a 
representftion in front of the house. ,Thoy, 
however, foupd some difficulty,in collecting 
]>ayment after the performance, lor wliat en¬ 
tertainment could'tlleir struttine ahd rantiu-f 

ft k 

afford to thirty officers '?dio scarcity under- 
stood a word of German ? 

We were much beholden to our kind hos¬ 
tess at.Driesen, for,we were not only well 
treated whilst we remaiueil there, (wliich v as 
nlore than many of our comrades could boast 
of,) but the good woman gave us some provi¬ 
sions for our journey, which supplied us ])len- 
tifully until we reached Frankfort on the 
Oder. In that fine city, we were (piartered 
upon a very poor family. Thoiigh'they could 
aftbrd to give us but little, they -endeavoured 
•to render our situation as agreeable as po,ssi- 
ble. The master of thc^ house had two charm¬ 
ing daughters, .and Hnne, wlio was a good 
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Hutc player, accompanied the one on the 
piano-forte, whife I danced with the other. 
We were not so fortunate on arriving- at Cus- 
trin, w|iere Hune and I were unluckily sent to 
a house whjV“h had suffered st^verely by the 
Itiissian bombs during the seven years’ war j 

!iic owner of the house, wh^ could never for- 

» • 

get., this misfortunt*, gave us a very unwel- 

4 • 

come I t ception. He showed us an inscrip- 

. * 

lion in gold letters, whicli mentioned the day 
and the year in wiiich this bombardme/it took 
place, anti would scarcely allow ns to have a 
drauglit of water. We learnt next morning 
that all uur comrades were as badly {oovided 


as ou'selves. It is a fact, that we t'.itl not 
exj)crieiice such ill treatment in any other 
town, either in Germany or France. We 
poor prisoners .would thankfully have* accept¬ 
ed the pieces .of brea^l which the insolent 
Fri;nchmen threw at tlie'heads of the peopli? 
upon whom they were .quartered. During the 
remainder of*our journey, \jhenever we ex- 
perienced ill treatment or jirivption, it be- 
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came a kind of'proverb with us to say, “ Tliis 
is as bad as at Custrin *.’* 

The kind treatment which we experienced 
at Kopenick made amends for all we had suf- 
fered at Custp'n, aad had not Byrlin been so 
.near at hand, we should have fell much re- 

» t 

gret at bidding Vafewell to tlie kind inhabi¬ 
tants. 

* It should, l>i' considered, iii.it ( u.Ntrin was 

at that time in a vi'i v poor state_A. von Koxii; bi r,. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Halt in Berlin. 

Aftek passing through several fine streets,. 

we reached the Town-liiuse. Whilst we 

• $ 

we?;e all engaged «in receiving our quarter 

'* * 

billets, a man of most respectable *appear- 
ance entered quite out of breath,’ aTul called 
me loudly by my name.. This was thp Macs- 
Iro di Capella M'Tiu:u, an old friend of my 
father Having accidentally heard that s*e- 
veral Russian prisoners were ’ expected at 
Berlin, and among them one named Kotze¬ 
bue, lie was overjoyed at being able to re¬ 
lieve the misfortune of his friend’s son. He 
immediatefy rpquested tliat my quiirtering 
billet might-be direetgd to him, conducted 
me,to his elegant house,'and introduced mtk 
to his amiable wife. I thought myself in 
Abraham’s bosom whilst 1 remained with this 
excellent family, whose kind treatment I 
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must ever recollect with the warmest grati¬ 
tude. Unfortunately, the commandant would 
only suffer us to make a halt of two days, a 
peciod much too short for taking evep a su¬ 
perficial view, of sueh a place as Berlin 5 but 
the worthy Weber spared no pains in show- 
ing me all that was curious and interesting in 
that superb city. 

I was struck with admiration on viewing 
the royal palace,* and experienced a sensation 
■ of sorr.ow on entering the cabinet of the late 
excellent and celebrated queen, in which 
every thing remains untouched sincre her 
death; even the pen with winch she last 
wrote is still preserved. Near her w’riting- 
table stands that of the king, who had only to 
turn his head in order to see his beloved con¬ 
sort. An emotion of melancholy seized me 
whilst I beheld these .sacred relics of conjugal 

•tenderness, such as is* rarely to be met with 
< 

even in common life, still less among princes! 
In one of the chambers, a celebrated young 
artist was i^mployed in painting a fu'l length 
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portrait of tlic queen. The king daily visited 
this artist, to obssrve the progress of his 
work, and to assist him in perfecting the like¬ 
ness by his recollection of the original. 

On my'retnrn home, I was agreeably sur- 

• * * 

prised at meeting with Colonel Von Valentini, 
(now promotcil to the rai'ik of gefieral,) who 
had formerly served iy thfc Russian geberal 
staff with distinguislfed honour. Sincik the 
alliance of Prussia with France he .had re¬ 
turned to tlie service of his hative country : 
notwithstanding this he was still strongly at¬ 
tached to Russia, and had visited the pri¬ 
soners in their quarters for the yxirposc of 
consolin<if and assisting them. He likewise 
made a collection among the principal fami- 
fics in Berlin, which for a long time secured 
the unfortunabe captives agt^inst want. 

On the second day of my halt in Berlin, I 
was invited to \Hsit the’ Countess VoSST go- 

verness to the younger bianehes hf the royal 

» 

family. Though* this Hdy had arrived at a 
very advanced age, .she still preserved the 

.M 
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most sprightly und agreeable manners. I 

must confess that my wocn-out uniforms, and 

the general shabbiness of my appearance, 

made me feel rather awkward in such com- 
* ♦» 

panj, and moi'e particularly on the unex¬ 
pected entrance of the little Princess Louisa. 
I was present'id<to 'her, and the compassion¬ 
ate looks of this angel drew tears from my 
eyes. But my confusion was still greater 
wher? the kirjg himself appeared. However, 
his condescension and frankness soon enabled 
me to recover myself. He disclosed an ami¬ 
able trait in his character ; for, as \j:c all con¬ 
tinued standing, he out of respect to the 
countess’s age requested her to sit down, and 
W’hen she hesitated to do so, he‘himself led 
her* to a sofa. The conversation turned on 
the war; the burning of Mosoow, wliich ai)- 
peared deeply to affect his majesty ; and the 
opefauions of Count; Wittgenstein. I related 
all I knew, and the king honoured what 
1 said with the greatest attention. His ma¬ 
jesty made many kind inquiries respecting 
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the situation of my father, called him an in- 
exhaustible poet, .and mentioned that he had 
just published a new piece. On leaving the 
room, lie said; “ I hope you will pay a visit 
to our theatre.” 

A short time after his departure, one of his 
aides-'de-carap appeared, and ^elfvered to me a 
very valuable present^fron^ his majesty,* which 
he said»tiie king retjuesfed I would acoept, as 
I was far from home, and deprived.of. all op~ 

portunity of receiving assSstance from njiy 

• • 

friends. I was moved to the heart. The 
Counters Voss, by her kind attentions, de» 
tained me with her half an hour longer, dur¬ 
ing which time we vied with each other in 
praising the king. The performance of this 
duty, in some degree, relieved my overloaded 
heart, and I*left the castle penetrated with 
gratitude and ^idmiration. The good Weber,' 

who adored the king, vwis as much oTfeljoyed 

» 

as I could be. After I had repeated to him 
ten times over* every .word which the king 
had uttered, he sprang from liis seat over- 

2 
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come with delight, and exclaimed, “ Is not 
our king an angel ?” to which I with all my 
heart assented. 

In the evening, Colonel Valentini accom- 

t • ^ 

pariied' me. to the theatre, with which I was 
the more delighted, (both with respect to the 
house, and the |)erfoilTiance,) as. it fortned a 
contract to the rai5erab,le German theatre at 
Petersburg!!, and as the king himself was pre¬ 
sent. .The 'French military formed a strong 
party in the pit*. On my return home, I 

V • 

learnt with regret from my friend Ilune, that 
wc w'ere to quit Berlin on the following morn¬ 
ing. A short time before my departure, the 
celebrated physician Hufcland honoured me 
with a visit. « My father and he had known 
each other from their childhood, and he seiz¬ 
ed this opportunity to prove how deeply he 
*' 0 

deplored the misfortune which had befallen 
the soii of his friend,' 

The good* Weber accompanied me to the 
house of the commandant, wliere, after I had 
once more endeavoured to express my {jrati- 
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tude for his kindness, I mounted my carriage, 
and set out with the other prisoners. We 
departed from Berlin with heavy hearts, for 
we had a,Il experienced most hospitable treat¬ 
ment from our .hosts, from whom £ome of the 
prisoners had even received handsom^l pre- 
sents.:—Heaven bless the good people of 
Berlin! 



1 (i(S 


CHAPTER IX. 

Journey to Mentz. 

We 'eft at Berlin the French officers who 
escorl;ed ns, and the charge of conducting us 
was now intrusted to ’Major sSwitscliin, the 

senior Russian officer. 

«» 

r * 

On arriving'at the little town of Burgh, a 
short distance from Magdeburgh, I was at¬ 
tacked by a violent fever. This was })[ohably 
occasioned by the cold and damp state of' the 
atmosphere, as I was never addicted to in- 
temperate drinking, and indeed seldom re- 

sorted to that universal cordial which my 

« 

companions seemed to regard as a certain 
protection against the severity of the weather, 
and all othei; ills. J was, however, extremelv 
ill on arriving at Maigdeburgh, where a day’s 
rest in very good quarters in some measure 
restored my health. The physician who at¬ 
tended m,e, was of opinion that I ought to 
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have remained at Burgh a few days longer, 
even though I slrould afterwards have tra- 
veiled with ’ double speed. But the com¬ 
mandant would only consent to this bn one 
• • # 
condition, which was, that 1 should be sent 

to the lazaretto. This idea filled m\j with 
horron In •vain did niy go^ liost oner to 
become my security, ^pnd ‘declare that hay re- 
sidence’in his house* sho'uld be no obstacle to 
another officer being quartered- upcui him*. 

Tile commandant persisted in repeating: 

• ♦ 

“ .Ven suis hum j'ache—Cela ne se pent pas.” 
I therefore declared myself ready to proceed^ 
.Just as I was stepping into the ctirriage, the 
sub-commandant, who had taken compassion 
on the weak state in which he*saw me, gave 
me a very favourable description of their mi¬ 
litary hospital. I thanked jiini, and drove offi 
I know not whether the freshness of the* 
air, or the jolting I received iii th©-c<tTriage, 

contributed in any degree to'my recovery, 

• 

but I felt mysblf muc;h better on arriving at 
Schonebeck; and on the following morning. 
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after a refreshing sleep, 1 seemed to enjoy a 
new existence, d he fine'weather next day 
completed my recovery. 

We 'soon arrived at C-, where I was 


quartered dn the house of a rich merchant, 

i. 

who was doubly rich in possessing two beau¬ 
tiful and aclofnplishcd daughters. It hap¬ 
pened*'that these ladiea.were going to a ball 
on the very evening of my ai'rival; and hear- 
i'ng thcni-carai^lain that there were very few 
dancers in the town, I ofl’ered to accompany 
them, though 1 had not entirely recovered 
from my indis})Osition. My proposal was joy¬ 
fully accejited, and I fell to brushing my uni¬ 
form, which, though almost threadbare, still 
preserved some remnants of embroidery and 
epaulo*^tes. After 1 had eaten a good supper 
w'ith my host, (for the dancing ladies had no 
appetite,) I handed my fair companions into 
a coacht^T.'hicb seemed to have been appro¬ 
priated to the' use of the whole towui, for it 
had already conveyed a„ dozen 'families to the 
ball. We stopped at a door which was illu- 



minated by lamps, and, on alighting, were 
received by^lhe master of the ceremonies, 
who, with much politeness, wished us a plea¬ 
sant evening. 

I had the happiness to optfn tfie ball with 
my host’s eldest daughter, ancfcontinued, 
iluring the remainder ftf /lie* evening, to dance 
.with her .and htr sister, who, be*sides being 
thfi j)rcttiest women, were the best dancers in 
the room. As there wp'c’ several Russian 
officers, my fellow-pyisoners, present, I suc¬ 
ceeded in forming a party with them for my 
favourite dance Quadrille ; not that the gen¬ 
tlemen of the town did not know how to 
dance it, but their figures were so dilit^rent 
from those which I had 1/een accustomed to, 
that I found it impossible to go through with* 
them. ‘Foi; instance:, we had forqicd the cir¬ 
cle, and were ready to begin the dance, when 
.one of-the town beaux; who Appeared very 
anxious for the introduction of new figures, 
placed himself at* the head of the room, and 
gave the following directions to those who 
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stood near him: “ Now Charles, j'ou set to 
my partner, and I set to youf‘s'; Friss and 
Reinhold do the same. Then I chassSe with 
your partner, and you lead down the middle 
with mine; Frtss and, Reinhold do so like¬ 
wise. Thp'n turn your partners four times, 
arid finish with tlfe ^rand close.” 

Ivly total ignorance of this technical lanr 
guage frequently prevented the from joining 
in the danoes', however, the ball was upon 
the whole very agreeable; every one did as 
he pleased, and danced as w'ell as he could, 
without being criticised by the rest of the 
company. It Was pretty late before we 
thought of returning home, yet we left the 
greater jtart of the 'company still enjoying the 
dance; and-1 remarked that my host’s daugh¬ 
ters regarded it as a grand point t^f hdnour to 
have' been among the first who quitted the 
ball-room, '“fb'i on the- following day they, 
boasted, witli much satisfaction, of having 
been at home full five minutes before some of 
their neighbours. 
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Unfortunately this ball was attended with 
very serious consequences to me, for on arri- 

j 

ving at Bernburgh I ex})ericnced a severe re- 

A 

lapsfof my fever. When we reached Halle, 
I was so much reducRd, thtiy I bad scarcely 
strength enough to alight from tire waggon; 
yet, sucli was iby dread.of being sent to the 
hospital, Shat I »Vianagcd to crawl to my al- 
lotted quarters. By a lucky accident, my 

host, besides being a phyrjcian liiinselfj was a 

• • 

brother of the College-Counsellor Jacob, of 
Petersburgh, with whom 1 was intimately ae- 
qua’inted, and in whose house I had ^pent 
many a happy hour. Professor Jacob came 
to tlie door to receive me, and 1 was foiTtbly 
struck by the strong resemblance which he 
bore to his brother. On hearing my name, 
lie gave me. a most hearty welcome, and de- 
dared hiiliself a warjn admirer of my father’s 
writings. He the'n introduced me to •his 
amiable wife, who expressed the deepest con¬ 
cern for my misfortune. They immediately 
ordered a bed to be prepared for me, and 
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hoped that I might be permitted to remain in 

their house until my recovery. The kind 

treatment I experienced was increased when 

I informed,my worthy host, that I hac^ tJie 
. ' / ,. . . , . 
happiness tp enjoy the friendship ,of Jiis bro¬ 


ther. H^'had not seen him for five years, 
and eight months kad elapsed since he had 
even received a letter. If is impossible to 
describe with what interest the family listened 
to every little clrc’imstance respecting their 
relations.. All the children assembled at my 
bed-side, and I was obliged to relate to them, 
in gi’eat detail, what progress cousin Thei'esa 
had made in literature, how well cousin An- 
ntiLfc could sing and perform on the piano¬ 
forte, and how cousin Adolph still contrived 

•a 

to make himself generally beloved. 

Professor Jacob exerted himself to obtain 
from the commandant permission 'for me to 
remain in his house until 1 should recover my 
health. At first he received a decided re¬ 
fusal, and was told that i must go imme¬ 
diately to the hospital. He, however, made 
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a professional declaration as a physician, that 
I could not leave my bed, and that he would 
not ansWer for the consequences if I were 
dragged to the hospital. At last* it was or- 
dered*, that the liospital physician Should in¬ 
spect me; and that, if my case ’^re really 
such as ibhad been tepsesenled, I might b 5 
allowed to remaiq in the hbuse of‘Professor 
Jacob, on his giving* security for n\y appear¬ 
ance. Thus was I suddenly rescued from* the 
prospect of the greatesfmisery, and fixed in 
the midst of an amiable and philanthropic 
family, where I was made the object of,the 
greatest care and the kindest attention. The 
separation from my friends and unfortinjfite 
iellow-travellers was, it is true, painful; but 
I hoped it would be only of short (luration. 

The fover compelled me to keep my l)ed. 

The commandant sent his secretary daily* to 

ascertain, the state“,of .isy lieaWi. * He was 
> • 
under the jurisdiction of Magdeburgh, and 

seemed far«from being well pleased that 1 
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still lived, and had no taste for dying in the 
hospital. 

Though my host devoted to m*e almost 
every moment he could spare from the calls 
of his prdfession, yet I was often left alone; 

j' * / 

and wouhi perhaps, in the course of my con¬ 
valescence, havb ^eeom’e a prey to melan¬ 
choly, had not the worthy Doctor Eberhard 
spent many evenings by my bed-side, where 
he animated me by learned and interesting 
conversation, and often had the goodness to 
read to me for hours together. For his be¬ 
nevolent attention and sacrifice of valpable 
time, it was inapossible I could make him any 
return; but he was pleased to appear interest¬ 
ed with the anecdotes of my voyage' round 
the world, winch I related to him : but oui 
most agreeable emplpyment was beating the 
Ffencli, and we had already driven them to 

the VistrdjK when '.vC first heard the news of 
* \ * 

their being on the Beresina. 

The commandant visited me once just be- 
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fore my departure, but only showed his anx¬ 
iety for hastening my recovery, in order 
that he-miglit send me off as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. He obliged me to promise, that I 

% • 

slioiild not go to any other hoyse ?n the town. 
This was the only promise I ‘ever^ade in the 
course of my life, 'whi.ch.Idid not'conscitTi- 
tiously keep; but how' could I leave Halle 
without paying* a farewell visit ,to Doctor 
Eberhard and his amiable lady ? I accom¬ 
plished this object w.*apped up in a large 
cloak, and under the shade of night. To 
keep the secret from tlie servants, I pjlssed 
for a miller from the country,; and, 1 believe, 
1 did not play the part badly. 

A'J I could not visit yny person in the 
town, my host kindly invited soin^ friends to 
spend ^i^'ith me the evening previous to my 
departure. In this interesting party were' the 
celebrated Aulic t^ounselldr Scliuiz, and his 
highly acconiplished wife. > This lady was an 
old acquaintance of my father, and she had 
shown great attention to me during my in- 
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disposition. I was now further indebted to 
her for a bill of exchange on Frankfort, which 
proved of great advantage to me. 

The commandant allowed me to take a 
walk about^thg.town, in the company of‘Pro¬ 
fessor Jaccj(). He showed me the excellent 
Institution, the ebseryatory of whic^i affords 
a view of'the whole tovra, and its beautiful 
environs. .,On our way kome he showed,me 
the I'cmarkable window from which Napoleon 
was fired at. It is^ wonderful how the tyrant 
Happene<t to be missed. A jjcrson, then con¬ 
nected with the university, (and now again 
connected vvith, it!) caused much misery to 
many by accusations. 

Tlie commanda^Jt was so good as to‘allow 

■ me a chais^’, which, with an old sergeant, who 

was to escort me to Erfurt, stood .ready at 
• ^ * • 
my ‘door by eight in the morning. The Aulic 

Counsellor Sr'iutk, ,nnd Doctor Eberhard, at 

the same hour, paid me another visit in order 

to take leave of me, arid neither of them 

came empty handed. The latter gave me, as 
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a memorial of his friendship, a fine map of 

France, engraverj’by Baptiste, which I sa- 

» 

credly preserve. The former brought me an 

• 

elegant basket, containing some refreshment* 

• t • 

for my journey,; and to this store, of dfiinties, 
my kind hostess made a considerabl(^ addi- 

. I • A ♦ ® 

tion : but I ihust confess, that my usual good 
appefite, whicji I had then completely re- 
covered’, did not permit me long to ‘retain 
Ihese memorials of my friends,.. 

It is impossible to describe the feejings 
which agitated my heart when I had to take, 
leave of* a family in Avhich, I may say, I had* 
found a new father, mother, anil sister. I 
could not speak, but my eyes overflowed witir 
grateful tears. How happy should 1 be to 
have it in ray power to make a return Tb any 
one of that farai]^’! 

After I had*left Halle,long behind, I still 

* * * * 

wept„bitterly; for the painful parting scene 
through which I had passed, brought strongly 
to my recollection all I*had already lost, and 
produced .gloomy anticipations of the future. 
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The honest sergeant, who rather served than 
guarded me, seemed to b'(?hold me with as¬ 
tonishment, and said and did every thing he 

c 

though.t could console me. 

Mersebh^h is so small, that if the burgo- 
mastefr sneeze at one end of the town, the 
beadl'e may *hear'it at the otheK I lek it in 
the midst of a fall of tnow, which the wind 
drove’ right against us. 'We could scarce see 

r 

five Steps before us, and the horses moved on 
% 

slowly and with difficulty. At last, about 
two in the morning, we reached an inn, call- 
‘ed the Balloon, half-way between Merseburgh 
and Naumburgh. Here 1 and my poor body¬ 
guard, whose clothing was not well suited to 

t' 

the weather, Varmed and enlivened ourselves, 
and 'found the place so agreeable, that we 
heard with increaced dissatisfaction the raging 
of the storm which we had again to encounter. 

* -i *■ /I * ' *• 

Meanwhile it Began*to dawn, and we thought 
it neceiam:y“to proceed. 

The road was covered with snow, and the 
coachman had taken a, drop more than was 
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necessary to quench his thirst. The horses 
had their clioice lof going where they pleased, 
and they took a fancy to the road to Frey- 
burgh. , 

In about half an hour 'it grew qu*;te dark 

again, and the horses stood still. I never in 
® / , . ♦ • *■ 
my life saw such a storm, except one, in the 

sea cf .Japan. • When* we wished to speak, we 

had to roar as loud as possible intoeachother’f! 

• • • 

car, and even then scarcely a\word could be 

It 

heard. It was consequently useless to c'all to 

the coacliman j but when stopped and mada 

• 

to und<’rstand, he asserted that we must be 
near a village called Markrolitz, which was only 
the quarter of a mile distant from the Balloon? 
Confiding in this assurance, we let him take 
his own way ; and after alternately knocking 
against fragmente of I'ocks* and sinking into 
deep holes, we came q,t lag^o the brinlj of a 
precipice. Fortunately*, we turned in time, 
and after wandering for.some hours through 
fields and over ditches,*without.knowing whi¬ 
ther we were going, we at last arrived at a 


N 2 
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village which, to our great astonishment, 

0 

proved to be only one thousand paces distant 
from the Balloon. We were obliged to hire 
a'gyid^'to conduct us to Markrolitz^ where 
we passPed tjie night. Next viorning it was 

calm, i)ut we were obliged to wait an hour 

* «- » , * , • 

after the time at which we intended to de- 

part, until the peasants bad so far cleared the 

* . * ‘ . 

road as to render it passable, though they 

had been at wprk upon it from day-break. 

Wc arrived at last at Naumburgh, where 
,Herr Zabsch, a relation of the Consistorial 
Counsellor Krause of Koningsberg,*had al¬ 
ready given notice at the Town-House, of 
liis wish that I should be quartered ’in his 
house on my arrival. He received me with 
open arms. I found him, in every respect, 
a mo6t worthy man, and bis 'Orife a lively 
amiable wornan. He was a sincere patriot, 
and had olrtaineH th(^■ cross of the Saxon Or- 
der of Merit. 

Here 1 learned that- my grabd-mother, who 
lived in Weimar, and whom, as 1 bad been 
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born and educated in Russia, I had ncxer 
seen, was exceedingly anxious to meet me. 
The route of the prisoners was tlie shortest 
way through Buttelstadt to Erfurt, and^lhough 
nearly eiglity, tlie old lady had resolved, not- 
withstanding the badness of the roads and 
the severity nf the season,* td tfavel to* But¬ 
telstadt to embrace Ijer unknown grandson. 
This intelligence afletted’me much, bufrl was 
at the same time vexed on account »of the’ 
difficulty I knew she would ITave to encounter 
in such a journey. 

When.I announced my name to the com-* 
mandant of Buttelstadt, he immediately said 
that he Jiad been requested to send an expressj, 
to my gratfdmother. “ But,” added he, “ I 
am personally acquainted with her, and-wish 
to spare her •the trouble qf coming here.” 
Then drawing jne aside, he said, “ As soon 
as your guarjl is asleep» we’ ^rnay^t into a 

sledge, drive to Weimar, and rettiru here by 

_ » 

day-break.” This was.no sooner projposed 
than executed, and by eight o’clock I was, 
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lor the first time in my life, in the arms of 
my grandmother. 

A grandmother is usua/ly regarded as a 
cross o'ld woman, closely confined to an arm 

. I * 

chair; but how little did mine answer this 

. *. t * « 

description! She moved about her house 
with *all the activity 6f a girl of eighteen, and 
by heV good ‘ humbur ^nd vivacity rendered 
all arcund her happy. 

* We.had -scarcely been an hour in conver¬ 
sation together," when the secretary of the 
Grand Princess entered, and signified that 
..her highness desired to speak to me. My 
heart throbbed when one of her ladies con¬ 
ducted me to her apartment, and. I only 
waited for the entrance of the princess. She 
received me with the most amiable conde¬ 
scension. Her fine featuresbore evident traces 
• * «• 

of the grief she had suffered for the fate of 
her "unlwppy ©a'^'ntry. The' st^yle in which 
she expressed herself was simple and unaf¬ 
fected; but what a heart, v/hat a soul ani¬ 
mated every word she uttered! When she 
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mentioned the burning of Moscow, her voice 
faltered, and tears bedewed her pale cheek. 

I expressed my hopes of the advance of Witt- 

$ 

genstein’s corps, and the princess listened io 
me with much satisfaction. Thfe hereditary 
Prince her husband, who then entered the 
rooni, honoured me withf similar Condescen¬ 
sion and kindness. 

The’ last words which this divine fjrincess 
addressed to me will ever remain engraven 
on my memory: “ Too long,” said she, ‘,‘have 
I deprived your grandmother of your com¬ 
pany. J wish you a good journey. Acquaint 
tlie rest of the prisoners how sfneerely I re¬ 
gret not having seen them at Weimar. Ytfu:' 
are the first that I have seen ffom my country 
since the late unfortunate events. I*ttave or¬ 
dered my ^ecr§tary to give you a sum of 
money, which I beg of you to distribute 
among your fellow-prisoners'} it tTindeed fau 
too little to supply all their wants, but it is 
given with a vifilling heart. Should you ever 
teturn iij freedom .to your native country, I 
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entreat that yon will all visit me, and the joy 
which I shall then experieiice will prove to 
you how deeply I deplore your present un- 
ha^rpy sh/iation. Farewell!” 

Had Lbeen alone, in the chamber, I should 
have thrown myself on the floor, and kissed 

( • r' * %■ 

the ground on wJuHi she stood. '1 returned 

«. I 

home quite pale, to the terror, of my good 
grandmother, who for some time could obtain 
nothing frdm'me but expressions of love and 
admirs'.tion of the princess, in which she wil- 
Imgly joined me. 

‘It was already late, and I had enjoyed but 
a short slumlier on the sofa, when the com- 
•li/r,ndant arrived, to tell me that it was time 
to depart. M/ grandmother had become so 
dear to'me, during the few hours 1 had spent 
in her. company, tiiat I felt, mufch jiain on 
being forced to part with her; but I was 
•obliged to'^gb. arrived at Buttelstadt at 
seven in the morning, where, in conformity to 
the orders of the commandant,*' my guard was 
allowed still soundly to enjoy his rest. 
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If any thing could have heightened the 
sincere admiration with which I regarded the 
Grand Princess, it was the information Ireceiv- 
ed from the good commandant, that’ her high¬ 
ness had ordered’a wardrobe to h/provided 
in Buttelstadt, from which the travelling pri¬ 
soners were completely tfhithed, and cadi 
jirovidcd with a siyn of money, according to 
his rank. I might freely have been a sharer 
in these benetits, but all mv neaessities were 
more than sufficiently sujlplied; notwithstand¬ 
ing this, none of my comrarles could feel 
more, sincerely grateful than 1 did for. the 
bounty of this noble princess. • 

I was desirous of remaining a whole^'f'jy 
in Erfurt, as I wislied to send a letter to my 
benefactor Jacob, by the serjcai^ who was 
returning to Halle; aiuj likewise that I might 
relieve the.anxiety of my grandmother by an- 
nouncing fo her tn« suLoessfal- issue of m\ 
secret journey to Weimar. I*t, however, sud¬ 
denly struck me, tljat I might probably gain 
permission to return to Weimar for a few 
days. I hastened to mak*c this request’to,the 
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commandant, and was so unthinking as merely 
to say, that I had a relation in Weimar. He 
refused me this permission, and I Went from 


place to p'lace, from one general to another, 
but all was vrin. I was not, however! dis- 
heartened j I appealed a second time to the 


commandant, teld 'him, that ^my dfear 
grandmotlier, who wa‘s eighty years of age, 


resided in Weimar. “'Gotfd God!” he ex. 


clai/ned, V v/hy did you not tell me this 
sooner You must be permitted to see your 
grandmother.” He repeated this twenty 
times over, whilst he hastily walked about 
the room, and desired his secretary to sign 
iii}: yne a permission for four days’ absence. 
He undoubtedly possessed both parerits and 
grand-patjRiits, the recollection of whom for¬ 
cibly entered his mind at that moment. He 

* t 

certainly ran great risks on my aq.count, for, 

t * 

in the fii’st place, »«<pris6ner was permitted 
to go beyond th« prescribed route; secondly, 
my name was one which no Bonapartist could 
bear to hear pronounced; and thirdly, a 
Frendi envoy resided at Weimar, who might 
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easily have rendered my journey thither *a 
ground of suspicion. But his kindness over¬ 
came every sdVuple: may fteaven reward him 
for it! 

I arrived at "VYeimar in t\^o h^urs. My 
grandmother, who was seated in her arm¬ 
chair reading, let the^booV drop , from hei' 
liands on the unexpected* entrance of her 
grandson. I immediately paid a yisit to the 
French envoy, M. de St. Aignon, who re¬ 
ceived me very politely, uYid promised to be 
answerable for my remaining in Weimar as 
long as I pleased. I ventured to observe, 
that I could only, with propriety, obtain that 
permission from the commandant at Erfurt, 
under whose charge I Jhen was. M. de 
St. Aignon said, that I was a go^ soldier foi 
this strict observance of discipline, and pro- 
mised that he would instantly write ta Er 
flirt. 

As I was free from alUrestriction during 
this visit to Weima*r, I had frequently the ho 
nour of being invited to the court, wheri 
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not only the Grand Princess, but the Duke 
and his amiable consort overwhelmed me with 
favours. I was so happy whilst I remained 
at Weimar, that I sometimes forgot I no 
longer wore a sword. Unfortunately, I ciould 
not remain therfe longer than five days. 

* Such at. degre* of /:ol(! as that which mis 
experienced in the beginning of December, 
had never, before been known at Weimar. 
One'•day the, report spread that Bonaparte 
had passed, in great haste, through the town. 

^ I 

It w'as also whispered, that the French army 
had been completely routed. I dined on the 
same day at the court, and when the august 
perso nages entered the saloon, it was easy .to 
read joy on every countenance ; but no pub¬ 
lic expression of congratulation took place, 
as the French envoy was present. The anx¬ 
ious*- and melancholy air of M. de St. Aig- 
non formed a sil.iKiag'^optrast to the happy 
looks of the reft of the company. I had the 
honour of the first to whom the Prin¬ 

cess spoke as she passed to her place j and 
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she said only these few but important words, 

“ He passed throiigli here, last night—our 

* 

country is delivered!” She then turned to 

others, and comniunicated to them'the same 

, •> . . \ * 

pleasing intelligence. Nothing w{i$ said on 

the subject at table, but the happy looks of 
the’Gernfans betrayed wh?it*was passing in* 
their heartj. After dinner,’ the ftcnch eii- 
voy, ’wlio entered into conversation* with me, 
confirmed the report of Napc4eon having 
passed through Weimar dicing the^ night; 
and lamented that, in consequence of this 
chairge of circumstances, he could not keep 
his promise with me. He, therefore, request¬ 
ed ane to proceed forward tliat day if jjjissj-, 
ble, or at the latest next morning. Tins was 
a great disappointment to me, ^br I had 
formed the hope of stppping in Weimar un¬ 
til the Cassacks arrived. M. St. Aign’on, 
• * * ** 

however, justly merited »the-eincefe thanks 
which I did not fail to return for his civility. 
His conduct had injleed procured him general 
respect in Weimar. 
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At the farewell audience, which the Grand 
Princess was pleased to grarft me that even¬ 
ing, she related to me several particulars of 
the total 'overthrow of the French. As she 
was about,to withdraw, slie said, “ Carry to 
your unfortunate comrades the joyful news of 
*the deliverance 6fl!heir country—thitt thought 
will animate all of them.”, 

The words of this' angelic princeSs so 
po\<^erfully moved me, that I stopped for 
some time in th-e audience-chamber after she 
was gone, in order to conceal my emotion 
from the attendants whom I had to pass. 
But why was I ashamed of my tears ? I shed 
-non e when, after the battle of Friedland, 
splinters of bono^ were every fortnight taken 
out of my shattered arm ; but this noble ge¬ 
nerosity and kindness towards an unfortunate 
yotith penetrated to the inmost .recesses of 
my heart. 

Having received my grandmother’s bles¬ 
sing, I left Weimar, overwhelmed with regret 
at being obliged to depart. The comma.ndant 
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at Erfui t gave me a very favourable recep¬ 
tion. He inquired after the health of my 
grandmother, informed me that the envoy 
had written to him respecting mej^ and that 
consequently my ' having remained beyond 
the time allowed was immaterial. He then 
gave me* a marching billet; and permitted 
me to travel without an escort; bul I had to 
give my parole 'of Honour that I •would go 
directly to Mentz, without devi-jting from 
the prescribed route. ’Act^rdinglyj I pro¬ 
ceeded on my journey, not as a prisoner, but 
as if I had been a private gentleman travel¬ 
ling for his pleasure. 

In passing through Gotha, I was epter^ 

tained’ in a most friendly > manner by Herr 

Schenk and his lady, to whom I Ijrought let- 

ters from Weimar. In the inn at which I 
♦♦ <* 

stopped at Eisenach, I heard some wArm 
converss^tion and arguiheat a^iout ISapoleon’s 

o «» 

flight, and I was sorry to observe that he still 
had many partizans there, I had a letter to 
the post mistress, a handsome young woman 
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born in Weimar. She told me, that as she 
was quietly knitting on the evening before, a 

t ^ 

man entered wrapped up in a large pelisse. 
He laconically wished her a good evening, and 
proceeded, to® warm his h^nds at the stove. 
Such visits were common, and she, at first, 
*took nof particilltfr notice of him. He soon 
began, hdwever, to make inquiries respecting 
the damage which had Som6 time before'been 
dorte by tha Wowing up of an ammunition- 
waggon, and asked \Vhether those who suffer¬ 
ed by the accident had received the money 
wlfijch the French Emperor ordered to bp dis¬ 
tributed among them ? She related what she 
Jcne.w of the affair. He asked her whefrher 
she knew the Emperor. She answered she 
had only •seen him transitorily. “ Do you 
wish to see him O yes!” -He then 

threw hack his pelisse, with the cape of which 
his face was pKi’tl}*caverccl, and said, “ You 
see him now^.’* "n'lie surprise of the post-mis¬ 
tress maybe easily conjectured. ‘ She offered 
him some refreshment, w Inch he declined. 

' 4 
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Meanwhile there was a loud noise at the 
door, where Caulijicourt was caning the pos¬ 
tilions for delaying to put to the horses. 
These gentlemen w'^^e on the point’Sf ve- 
turning him liVe for like; wheij the* post¬ 
master, who recognised the Duke of Vicenza, 

*. .* » '* • t 

ran to his assistance. In pD,ssitig through the 

office 'he found* the emperor paying cdmjdi- 

* . • * ' . * 

inents to his wife, and dissuading her from 

going to see what the noise was about. He 
went, however, to the doer himself, put* an 
end to the uproar, and then proceeded far¬ 
ther on hfs journey, after very politely taking 
leave of the post-master and post-mistress. 
It was reported at Eisenach, that he made* 
the latter a present of a valuable ring. 

When I arrived at Frankfort, the celebrated 
twenty-ninth bulletin had ajlpeared; and, in 
spite of the vi^ihvnce of the Frepch poljce, 
various demonstrations of joy took place. 

I* 

Many persons illuminated their houses. I 
visited only the Russian c’onsul. General Beth- 
man, whom Bonaparte so shamefully all treat- 
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eel in preventing Iiiin liom executing the du 
ties of his office. 


At .Castel, opposite Mentz, my portman- 
*teiiu**^as searched b}y-the French Custom¬ 
house' offic/^r, and I was eVitained twenty- 
four hours on account of a Russian prayer 
bookj The. Gra^jd Princess had requested 


me lO carry it to ond of the Russian. popes 
.who had been taken prisoner, and who iiad 


made application for the book to be sent to 

v-. • 


hiffi. The ancient Sclavonick character was 


quite incomprehensible to the French, and 

h 

they suspected that it served to conceal a 

I 

cipher for secret correspondence. When an 
'intention of detaining the book was intimated, 
1 required a receipt for it; but that was re^ 
fused*} and I was told that I must wait until 
it Was examined by a skilful (decipherer in 
Meptz. At last one of the officers good-na- 
turedly remarked, that as it was' a book which 
had been used, it \yas not liable to duty, and 
that therefore they htid no occasion to notice 
it. Thij! opinion was aosented to,, and I was 
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allowed to embark my little property on board 
of a ferry-boat, in •which several ladies and 
gentlemen had also taken their passage, across 
the Rhine ,to Mentz. \^fter we had piirof^ 
a gale of wind came on j arid the •master of 
the boat^ who^ was drunk, stee^e^J so badly, 
that tlie ‘waves broke every moment over.the 
boat. The ladifes scrpampd, whicli'"vex(?d 
him, and made him more confused., I^placed 
myself beside him, began to thinlyjt time to 
exert my seamansliip, and hefped him to avoid 
the waves. The ladies observing that I knew 
something of the management of a boat, and 
that I was at least soberer than the master, 
requested him with one voice to give up the 

liclm to me. Their confidence induced me 

0 - 

to take the helm from him, and I steered the 
» . , 
boat safely to Mentk. When we landed, the 

boatman showed .himself, sensible of my as¬ 
sistance,* and wished me to drink spirits with 
him ; but, on my refusal/ muttered curses 
against the Russians. 



CHAPTER X. 


journey fiom Mentz to Soissons, by the koy of Pam. 
On showing my mg.rching-.billet to the com- 

t * * f i 

maiidant of.Men^z, quarters were immediately 
assigned me, but th§ worst I had occupied 
since I left Tilsit. Next morning I was re¬ 
quired to^ive _my parole of honour, that I 
would not remove from the place appointed 
for my residence without permission. I'his 
was done in the following manners on a sheet 
of paper was printed the form of the required 

declaration, or oath; to which were added 
1 • 

several questions, as. Where were you born ? 
What is the name of your father ? of your 
mouther? Are they living? &c. When the 
prisoner bad filled up the Answers to these 
questions in his own hand-writing, and signed 
the whole, the commandant congratulated 

t 

him on being now-left to travel by himself. 
He delivered to me a new marching-route 
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to tlie depot at Soissons, and reckoned the 

resting-stations, winch were thirteen in 

number. He then couVited out two francs 

> 

for each station, amOi|!nting altogcthe** to 

twenty-six francs, and \)ade. me set off, in 

God’s name; adding, that I might ride if I 

could afford tojiay for it, and*i£ not, I mdst 

• * > 

be content to go.on foo'». Those wfetrcenjcl 
pro\ e that they were alDovc fifty years of *age 
were provided with a horse. This I* cbuld 
not do; but it was impossiljle, even at my 
age, to travel through the mud, with which 
the roads v.4ere covered, without running the 
risk of severe illness. I soon overtool< a pea¬ 
sant on tlfe road; he was returning from mar- 
ket, and offered to drive me to Altzey for 
three francs, provided I would sit amon^the 
empty butter-caH<s ip his cart.* The roads, «s 
well as the weather, j)roved so unfavourable, 
that it wps pretty late in iJlie ‘evening when 
we arrived at Altzey. I was, it is true, pro¬ 
vided with quarters* by order of tlie mayor; 
Imt 1* was not c^ven allowed a li.o’ht to nnrlress 
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by, much less could I obtain any thing to cat. 
A day or two afterw^ards, I was conducted by 
another peasant, in ;i miserable two-wheeled 
vehicle, to Lantern, a,,distance of about eight 
mile^: for this journey I was compelled to, 
pay tw^enty-five francs, in spite of all my remon¬ 
strances aigainst tHis imposition up6n a poor 
pris'oner. When I appealed to the mayor for 
redress, he told m'e. With much coolness, that 
I had not been overcharged. On arriving at 
I^autern, ''where I was very comfortably quar¬ 
tered, I began to ruminate on the low state 
of my purse, and calculated, that during my 
two last' short journeys, I had spent much 
more than the sum I received from the com¬ 
mandant of Mentz. My host, who was very 
1 -cad.y to do me any piece of service which 
took nothing out of his own pocket, was very 
active in seeking a suitable conveyance for 
me, but'aliliis eilerts proved.useless: it cost 
me twenty-five ffaurs to go to Deux-Ponts. 
Here I was fortunate enoiigh to be quartered 
in the house of a pl^j^sician, w,ho not ‘only 
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treated me well, but was the means of helping 
me out of my troyble; when I told him the 
cause of my* vexjftiori.^ lie immediately said, 
“ Why do you not ^travel by the dili^:ence ? 
You would be more^'omfortably accommo¬ 
dated at far les3 expense.”’ 

I entertained some idea of th’s when 1 de¬ 
parted from Mentz, but I*was fearful hst tlie 
great road might de'iiate. from the marching- 
route which was prescribed to me, and doubt 

ed whether I should be admitted.ini-o the di- 

. . . '■ 

ligence on presenting my marching-billet. 

The physician assured me that it would be all < 
one on my arrival at Soissons; tl; 9 ,t town was 
situated nine French leagues from Chatcau- 


Thierry, whifner I might proceed in tl:c dili¬ 
gence, and so reach Soissons ou the fourteenth 
day. My host himself recommend^ me to 
the driver of ,thc diligence, and the journey* 
from Deux^Pbnts to’ jChatcau-Thierry* cost 
me only ninety francs. By this lacang I saved 
one half of tho expense which,I must other- 
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wise have incurred, and was no longer forced 
to creep like a snail along the road. 

I thought myself tiansported to Elysium, 
when, instead of a wretched cart, 1 got into 

*ni ^ 

a good carriage hung o^i springs. I liad but 
one travelling companion, an agreeable old 
man, a civil officjer from Mentz, who was 

^ (j 

going to Paris on business; he possessed all 
the iTnc vivacity and delicate urbanity of the 
old Frcncli .character. He never once en¬ 
quired who J was,'or what was my name; and 
our political conversation was not interrupted 
by any warm dispute. When he, as a good 
Bonapartist, abused the Russians, I sometimes 
opposed him with such convincing arguments 
tliat he was uijable to answer me ; -he would 


then usually fall asleep, and thus we continued 
on very good terms. We passed through 

f ’ f 

Metz, Verdun, and Chalons, and arrived, on 


New-year’s day, at IJpernay, so celebrated 


for good Champagne. My companion and I 
here welcomd^ the new year (3 813) by drink- 
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ing a flask of Champagne from tlie flncr cellar^ 
out of which the Russians are said to have 
since consumed a^o^it 60,0(X) bottles. 

We proceeded ^onwards that very night. 

The *vine had ra'iSed our spirits; aTftl whwi I 

\ * * 

informed r*y companmn thjt I*had never 
bejsn in Paris, he gave me such a descriptiqn 
of its magnificence, t^at 1 felt a strbng incli¬ 
nation to v'isit tha{ Babylon,TT5rticuv?4y when 
I considered that an exchange of prisoneij! 
might shortly take place, and* I* should not. 
again have an opportunity of gratil^'ing my 
wish. My marching-billet, it is true, ^dis¬ 
tinctly mentioned Soissons; but, us my*com- 
panion assured me, I might easily excuse ni}-- 
seif for going to Paris, as there was'iio di¬ 
ligence fronj Chateau-Thierry to Soissons, 
iliougli there was one from Ptpi^ to the latter 
place. He* neither Knew my name nor my 
situation, (Ttherxyise he wqpld probably have 

‘been more scrupulous in advising me.* The 

# 

ilriver of^the diligence being, on his part, 
very well satisfied, I was determined it shoule 
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not be said of me, that I had been to liome 
without seeing the Pope. 

Our travelling party was inceased at Cha- 

B 

tcau-Thierry by the entrance of a gentleman 

,e 

and two ladies into the diligence. As tlie old 
gentleman and[ I were first in the coach, we 
were by custom entitled,to the first places; 
we, howtAer, willingly, resigned them to the 
ladies, whD,*fiI icturn, entertained us very 
agreeably. 

A short liiiie before we reached Paris, 1 
took my’^eat along with the driver, in the ca¬ 
briolet, in order to enjoy an uninterrupted 
prospfcct: but Paris lies so extremely low on 
this side, that we were unable to descry a 
single Kteeple. Instead of the fine castles and 
pleasurc-gi’ounds with which Petersburgli is 
surrounded, beheld, on appioaching Paris, 
nothing but- spacious kitchen-garuens, which 

were neither enclosed, nor attached to hand- 
■ » *■ 

some ^‘ouses. We at length reached the bar- 
riere, which might certainly be rendered much 
more elegant, for it is form eel merely of pali- 
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sades, which are not even painted. 'Here^the 
diligence was searched, and a custom-house 
officer^accompajntiEd us to the coach-office, in 
order to be Present at the unloading of the 
couch. 

In th(? Faubourg St. Qenis,* I was much 
♦amused by observing the splendid shop^ and 
the crowds of restles^ ijihabitan’ts: some of 
whose countenances expressed gaiety and 
contentment, whilst the looks of others sgem- 

4 

ed to indicate the .deepest distress. When 
the diligence reacised the coach-office in tlje 
Rue Noire Dame dcs Victoires, it was imme- 

• 4 

diately surrounded by a throng of impertinent 
beings, called factetirs, who very officiously 
offered tlieir services. My trunk w£(fe scarcely 
out of the coach, when one of these gentle- 

4 

men placed it on his shouj^s, and set off at 

• • 

so brisk a rate, that I should 'soon have lost 
sight‘of* himj had I stopped eyen to bid my 
travelling companions farewell. Fortunately^ 
I hnd.nnt far as. there was an liotel ii: 
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the,, same’ street, wliere I made choice of a 
convenient apartment. 

t 

When the master of the house requested 
to see my papsport, I showed h’.m with some 
degret; of fear my marching-billet. He glanced 
over it, then looh.ed at me with surprise, 
shook his head, an^ retired. It then rtruck 
me that the police mighl possibly order mo 
back beyond the barrieres j and as I had yet 
seer\ but little of Paris, I immediately shut 
iny room, and resolved to wander about until 
evening; so that they would, in the mean 
time, at least experience some difficulty in 
finding me. I at first ran from one street to 
another like a hunted hare, for I imagined 
that every body could perceive by my comi- 
tenance that I was a stranger in Paris. I got 
by chance to the ]^lacc Vendome, and had a 
view of Napoleon’s triumphal monument. I 
was th.cn anxious to visit the Palais-lUn^al, of 
which I irad heard so much ; but how was I 
to find my way ? There is perhaps no rity in 
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the world in which information can be so rea¬ 
dily obtained as in Paris, for the French omit 
no oppdrtunil^^ingratiating themselves into 
the favour ot f|trangers. I had. scarcely in- 
quited which wjiy I was to go, when the 
person to* whom I addressed myself imme¬ 
diately* said, “ Tiirn mto ,the first street on 

■’ > '4 

your right, cross the Place das Tuikries, 
then enter the street at the corner o24a Grosse 
Tetc, keep still in a straight line, and you 
will soon find yourself opposite the Palais- 
Royal.” I returned thanks, and repeated 
my lesson as I walked along. Meanwhile, 
Bonaparte suddenly passejl me with a great 
Tetinue; and I thought right, like others, to 
make him a profound bpw. I soon was sur¬ 
prised by the sight of the triumphal arch, .in 
which his treaty of peacex^ith Austria i$ 
comm^orated in bas-relief. At last* I was 
convinced that* X had got to the Palais-Royal,, 
by the obliging olFers of service whl^i were 
made tfe me on all sides. One very politely 
took my hat olF my head, protesting that he 
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would dress it up for me in the most elegant 
style; a second, with many graceful bows, 
insisted upon brushing my <^iatj*' a third was 
ambitious ef the honour of cleaning my 
boots; and a fo]irth held a ^newspaper up to 
my eyes, in which I might have read iiow 
m«*-ny teeth the yot’ing King of Horae'had al- 

/ t 

ready got. •»! diseitgagcd myself from them, 
and hastened to find an'asylum under the 
protection of the Restaurateur Bery, wlio in 
a saloon surrounfled \tith mirrors, sits en¬ 
throned, with madame his spouse, amidst 
Beefsteaks aux pommes de terr'c, coleleUes d. la 
Marengo^ and many other good things of that 
sort. Here I refreshed myself with some 
oysters, the charge for which was very rea¬ 
sonable. 

\ 

I soon made myself acquainted with the 
manners of the place. In entering this tem- 
pie of gourmands, ft was necessary to make a 
slight dlieisance to the priestess, hum two or 
three |)ars of a fashionable air, have'the hair 
combed up d Vincroyahle, look at oneself in 
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each mirror, stare impudently with a quizzing 
glass at every j^n the room, go to a seat, 
though not t(|^ si\ but to stretch oneself 

along it, and cllll out as loud as'possible, 

* • 

Gargon, carhP'-r'’ Waiter,’ bring me 

the bill of fare!” He who can do all this is 

* • • * . * 

quickly served, receives* a kind Idok from 

nvtdame, and is charged a-good price for* 
what he orders. After I had satisfied my 
appetite, I wished to smoke, anU I was di-. 
rected to an apartment allotted for iSiat puu- 
pose. He must be fond of smoking who 
could continue ten minutes in this regi&n of 
fumes and fire. I tried, however, to smoke 
a little, as the boy, notwithstanding the^hick 

'* , .f 

cloud, noticed me, and put a pipe in my 
hand. 

1 thankedXjod when I found myself again 

under the’colonnade. The Palais-Royal, with 

• • ^ 

its splendid shopsj and the women which 
crowded it, forms a principal topic in every 
account of^ Paris, ‘and I ^all not attempt a 
new description. It is a perfect raree-show. 
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the objects of which change so rapidly, that 
the spectator becomes giddy hi contemplating 
tliem. I was jostled out i: i the same manner 
as lhad been on mv entrance, and wandered 
as chance directed jne througb tlie finest 
streets, until I was quite fatigued with walk* 
mg. At last, I called a cabriolet, wishing 
still to see more of the tdwn in it, and was 
not a little surprised when the driver setliim- 
self down beside me. This, however, only 

■t 

happen!) when the person hiring the vehicle 
either cannot, or does not choose, to manage 
the horse himself. If he choose to undeftake 
that, the driver goes behind. The fellow was 
ragged; and wore a pair of thick wooden 

K 

slices; but, upon the whole, these cabriolets 
form tlie bev*^, kind of public carriages. The 
fiacres are good for nothing; the driver, the 
horses, and the carriage, are in gcheral most 
wret'^hed; and, wfthm the coach, the most 
disgusting filthiness prevails. 

We passed across the Place de la Revolu¬ 
tion, where the unfortunate royal family suf- 
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fered. I shuddered ; it seemed to me, that 
the trees here could never look green*again. 
The fine view of ^ji^Smne, over which the 
beautiful bridge c^led the Pont deS^^rts^^ 
seemed suspended ii:% the air, diverted the 
melancholy impression. 

At flie gaCe of the Musee ^dpokon, ,over 
which a colossd bust pf Bonaparte is placed, 

I discharged my cabfioleft. I then pur«hased 
a catalogue of the Museum. Here i admired’ 
the Venus de Medicis, and*the Apollo Belvi- 
dere, pitied the unfortunate youth drawing a 
thorn from his foot, and gazed at the im*’ 
mense height of the Egyptian antiquities. I 
next proceeded to the Picture Gallery, wheiy 
an exhibition of paintings aiforfled an oppor¬ 
tunity of comparing ancient and mo^rn art. 
It would be necessary to dewote mdnths^ and 
even years, tok, see this gallery as it ought to 
be seen. I experienced a eorC of giddiness, 

or rather intoxication, whilst I Pandered up 

> 

and down among the c{owd. One picture in 
particular, attracted piy attention, for it could 
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not fail to interest every Russian : the subject 
was P.2ter the Great in a small boat in the 

■t" 

Lake of Ladoga, dtifi|ig , sitorin; the pilot 
had Igst all courage, ar d the Czar himself 
seized , the helm, and steered sufcccssfully 

tv , . C ^ 

through the waves. This picture is remark¬ 
ably, well executedj at least I', though no 
conno'isseur, may affirip, that the dishevelled 
hair, and thebreaki'ag df the waves,’are very 
correedy- delineated. My own hair has fre¬ 
quently been bldwn about in the same man¬ 
ner during a storm, M'hilst the waves were 
breaking over my head. 

" An Italian, who had stationed himself near 
the Museum, apparently .wished to satirize 
the military alt, by exhibiting two apes dress¬ 
ed in regimentals, which had been taught to 
perform lbeir exercise. The larger of the 

two animals, who was called ^General Jako, 

»• 

was seated in a chair,- and it was his business 
to thrill the less one, who was only a ser¬ 
geant, whenever he nij^tde a wrong movement 
vvith his musket. When this correction hap- 
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pened to be too severe, the sergeant lost sight 
of his subordinathmy^ wished to take ven¬ 
geance on his sup^jj-idr officer, upon .which a 
smart contest would ensue, which usually 
lasted until tlic Italian thought .proper to in¬ 
terpose. 

ikTlie Lowvre^ of whicli*! fook but "hasty 
view^ would certainlyIform a most ma^ifisent 
building when finished, if the numerous N’« 
did not disfigure it. 

I again hired a cabriolet, without knowing 
whither I should go. The coachman men-, 
tinned Several places to me^ "and among 
others, the Mad-House j but I thought it un- 

m 

necessary ^to go there, for ma(}men are to be 
. found every v;hefe. At last, he mentioned 
the Jardin deS' Plantes, and the ^ihinet de 
VHistolre Natm^Ue. “ Oil, yes,” I exclaim-* 
ed, “ drive m^ there.? After w*e had passed 
rapidly through several narrow streets, we 
reached the Pont d' Austerlitz, a beautiful iron 
bridge, with which, llad it bbrne any othei 
name, I‘should ha^e been Jiighly •delighted. 

’ V 2 
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I cheerfully paid two sous to be driven 
across it. 

The beautiful Jardiu'^e/Plintes can only 

T - 

be seen to advantage during the summer, at 
which seaSoij I was not fortunate enough to 
visit it. I saluted the elephant, lor whom a 

'I, , 

new palace and batpi of free stone^ had befin 
erected; I frequently fbund it necessary to 
s.top my ears, owing to the frightful howling 
of the ammals. The perseverance of the 
hyena greatly astonished me; he was con¬ 
tinually jumping from one side of his cage to 
the other, and gnashing his teeth: I trem¬ 
bled for the perilous situation of the little 
dbg, confined with the lioness, which snapped 
up, even Under her nose, the best pieces of 
meat thicj^were thrown into her den. 

Ondeaving the gardes, I proceeded to the 
finely arranged Cabinet of Naftural History, 
where my attentioh was particularly attracted 
by an etafct model, in wax, of every part of 
the human body. I had already seen most 
of tl^ other objects in nature, excepting the 
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Egyptian mummy, whose countenance has, 
for thousands of Vnears, been adorndd with 
smiles. 

On my way home, I again passed i*l>rongh- 
the Palais-Ro^l, which is the cehti’al point 
of mirth and activity.. After I had looked 

about me /or . a short time* I went to the 

* • • 

grand opera. • Here f was enchanted by the 

• • • ' 

excellence of the orchestra; and th^ ballet, 

• 

Nina, appeared to me to be a peWefit repre¬ 
sentation of its kind. The intervals betVeen 

the acts were rendered insupportable through 

• 

the indecorum of the audience. Conversa¬ 
tion was carried on, though the* parties hap¬ 
pened to be five or six seats distant fr»m 
• » . 
each other; and the theatre resounded with 

loud cries of lemonade, orgeade, p.jginch, kc. 

It was eleven o’clock* when I returned 
through the jPaliiis-lloyal, whickwas now bril¬ 
liantly lighted up, and thronged by those 
smartly-dressed nymph^, who are familiar with 

every one, and Avho»know Imw to conihine 

» 

impertiiteoce with so many graces. 1 chanced 
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to enter the Ckiffii des Jveugles, where nine 
blind men and a blind ^hlan were playing 
and singing. 1 staid so,loyg listening to this 
rmusict. 4hat, on cpiitting 'the coffee-house^ I 
was surprisM to firjd that most of the ghops 
tvere shut. The clock had struck one. 

I liastened'lioaifewards, in the full expecta¬ 
tion of finding a party Oi gendannes stationed 
before the house, wlio, 'in tliat case', would 
doubtless have provided me with free, though 

t 

nor very agreeable, 4(uarters. What joy did I 
experience, when the porter opened tlie door, 
NVithout saying a word, and gave me-the hey 
of my apartinent. My host had ordered a 
cheerful fire to be kindled in my bed-cham¬ 
ber, and I slept very soundly tire first night 
I spent ip Paris. 

'V, , 

Earl^’ next morning I was saluted by a 

t 

loud knocking at my chamber-tloor, and on 
Qj:',euing it, I'was surprised by the entranee of 
what the French term a Gri])pe-Jesus; it 
wq^s no other than the colonel of the gendar- 
merk. When he expressed his surprise at my 
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assurance, in coming to Paris, I played the 

* . • 

simpleton, protes^^* ^y ignorance of the 

geography of Fra1?,ce; and told him,, that 1 

had no idea whatever of the situa’tion. of 

Soissmis. Instead of apologizing, I requested 

permission to remain another da^ in Paris, as 

I had* been so highly plfjasdd .with i^.'' He 

hesitated for a* short t^ime, and declared th;it 
• * * • 
to be impossible. I will try, tliought I, avIic, 

* vm » 

ther French vanity can resist being flattered. 

* • 

1 began to praise Paris In the most extra¬ 
vagant terms, declaring it to be far snpe rioi- 

• • 

to St. Petersburgh ; and congratulated myself, 

that I could, on my return home, bear testi¬ 
mony how, far the French exceeded all other 
nations in civility and politeness. He smiled, 
and remarked, that it Avas now denibly ha¬ 
zardous to allow*me to remain, as NajJoJeon, 
Avas then in Pari#: he, howevei>granteil my 
request, on condition that i shoidd be bookcTS 
for the diligence next* morning, when he 
Avould accompany me* himself to the place 
of depardure. 
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The Grippe-Jesus had scarcely closed the 

r * 

door, when I again ^e^rn^d iny rambling. 
In the Palais-Royal them^h were sitting with 
their wtetched caffe au ZaiV, which by-the-bye 
ought ratheij to be callbd Idh au caffe, <for it 
is generally composed of a cup-full of milk, 
with'’a very snlail, quantity of coffee: this 
forms a most insipid drink to a German.' 

In my opinion, the streets and buildings in 
Petersburpi far exceed in elegance those of 
Paris} and, were it-not for the fine quays of 
granite, which are no where else to be found, 
the. Seine could not be compared" to the 
Neva. AVhat is the celebrated Pantheon, 
nfexf to the new Kasan church! "We have, it 

4 ' 

is true, no Louvre in Petersburgh, but we 
have ma^^y beautiful and extensive palaces. 

'■ -sV < 

In that regards dissipation, it must, how¬ 
ever,, be confessed, that Paris pas the advan- 
fc.'ge. 

In the evening, I visited the celebrated 
gamii>g::honses, and Observed the horrible 
countenances o^ the plUyers, wlitfch were 
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lengthened or shortened at every turn, ac- 

• • 

cording as fort^ni>:f. smiled‘or frowned upon 
them. The dtathdike stillness which pre¬ 
vailed^ was only interrupted by ^‘i^hg dricl 
miwmurs. No soufld was to l\|e heard except 
that of the wooden box, into which the game, 
ster threw his money, Jind* perhaps ]o*st it for 
ever. I even obsdi'ved women, who, having 

• ■ * * 41 . 

lost all their rhoney, staked their rings, ear- 

< (44 • 

rings, combs, &c.j they perhaps won these 

• t 

trinkets again, with a Idss of five per cent.; or,' 
if they lost them, they rose to solicit a lo^in 
from "the first stranger they chanced to per- 
ceivo. Poor as my appearance bespoke me, 
I was applied to, and the request was ffiadc 
by one so fair, that I was weak enough to 
li'ive her a trifle, and then hastened from the 
room (or, as It should rather be called, the 
den). Directly ov,er the gaining-hoivse, onlv 

* t * * 

orfe pair of stairs high; is a gun-smith’s slop, 
where the unfortunate gamester may, witli 
his last remaining franc, purchase a pistol to 
blow dtit his braibs. 
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I entered the Caffe des mille Colonnes, so 
called from the jluraero^s,fpiJJars which are 
reflected by mirrors which etover the walls. 
Tilh chief*^ attraction of this coflTee-house is 

, e ' 

the hostess, the, celebrated Belle ^Ijimonadiere, 
who formerly sold lemonade in the Rim; St. 
Honori". , Being .vi^it^d by the whole popula¬ 
tion of Paris, she soon obtained enough to 
enable her to become the proprietor of the 

I ' 

Caffe de mille Colonijes, where she sits behind 
'.V sideboard, adorned "with diamonds which 
are said to be worth SO,CKX) francs. She is, I 
must acknowledge, the most beautiful woman 
I ever beheld. 

Al’the Theatre^ Fran^ais, I saw the tragedy 
entitled Gabriel de Vergy, in which a lady 
receives tho heart of her lover, enclosed in a 
golden box. This piece was "Very well de¬ 
claimed and gesticulated;, but i have no taste 
for'Sruch unnatural stories. The actress, wlio 
j)erformed the principal character (probably 
Mademoiselle Duchesnois), was loudly aj»- 
plauded, though I consider her far inferior to 
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the late Madame Ohmann, of Revel. Tliis 
charming actre^ has^ impressed on my mind 
an idea of perfection, which nothing I have 
since seen has surpassed*. 

As I crossed the* Palais-Royal for the last 
time, I observed, to ipy astonishment, a rich*, 
ly-dressed Cossack, malting his way with dif¬ 
ficulty through the* crowd. I experienced a 

• **..•»*' 

mingled sensation of satisfaction and regret, 

on thus unexpectedly beholding one of my 
countrymen. I approached him, and whis¬ 
pering in his ear, asked him, in Russian, whe¬ 
ther he was a prisoner ? He suddenly turned 
about, and, by way of answer, gave me a 
hearty embrace. A numbeij of idle pefSons 
immediately collected around us. I was fear¬ 
ful of exciting suspicion, and therefore drew 
him aside. We walked* along, arm ^n arm, 

followed by’^a considerable crowd. He had 

• , * • .' 

been taken prisoner near Smolensko, and tt’as 
retained in the service of a French general. 

* The author had never seen Madame Bethroanii.— 
A. VON Kotzebue. 
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He expressed himself well satisfied with his 
situation,* and said, that,jth;>K^h he was some¬ 
times annoyed by the cui'iosity of^the Pari- 
^aVis, lie "fared well at the expense of stran. 
gers. I * asked him, s6mewh§t peevishly, 
.whether he preferred remaining in France. 

i . , » 

“ Sir,”'’ answered he,^, “ I am a Cossack, and 

have left a wife and children at home.” 

The crowd, which had gathered round us, 

appeared rather to increase than diminish, 

and, as I observed several gendarmes lurking 

a)^out, I suddenly disengaged myself from 

my companion, and ran off, notwithstknding 

his repeated cry of “ Countryman!” 

Thastened hcjmewards, and bade adieu to 

Paris. The good colonel of the gendarmerie 

breakfasted with me next morning, and ac- 

t * 

comparlied me to the diligence, when, to the 
surprise of alLmy travelling oom'panions, my 

* * i 

natlie was called over, and I was described as 
a Russian officer. I then took my seat, the 
driver smacked'his whip, and we drove away. 
Vv'e conviersed r,grceably until we^reached 
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Villers-Cotterets, about six leagues from Sois- 
sons. Tlie road by which we travelled was 
nearly level, anil not*surrounded by any very 
agreeable prospects. A large fore.'jt extends 
from Villers-Cotterets to the bedutiful valleys 
of Soissons. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

( 

SoissQHS.—Situation of the Prisoners there. 

( 

Jt was late when we reached Soissons, and 1 
immediately waited on the commandant, who 
received me veiy courteously. He pro})osed 
that I should provisionally shaye Major Swits- 
chin’s quarters, in which there was room 
enough for us both. J gladly allowed myself 
to be conducted thitlier. Our'joy at meeting 
after so long a separation is indescribable. I 
also found my friend Hune there, and it was 
with difficulty I,could convince them that I 
had come straight from Paris. They appeared 
much dissatisfied witli Soissons, and com¬ 
plained, greatly of the privations they had ex¬ 
perienced. I revived and delighted them by 
tha agreeable news, that our illustrious Grand 
Princess had sent theni relief. The report 

lit'. ■ 

soon spread ; next morning I was surrounded 
by all my companions in misfortune,-^nd en- 
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joyed the delightful satisfaction (while I dis¬ 
tributed tlie gifts of the benevolent |)rincess), 
of seeing many‘a sorfowful countenance filled 
with gladness. 

Bcfbre I proceefj farther with the history 

of my own destiny, I will relate to the reader 
> ' 
the*mannt;r in which the,prisoners Ijved in 

France, and how tl\ey were treated.* Perhaps 
the account mgy be us’eful to many *who, 'iit a 
future period, may be placed •ii> a •similar si¬ 
tuation ; they will thuSj at least, easily learn 
what we were taught by a year and a half of 
bitter .experience. Some suffered more, and 
some less, than others; to the'latter class I 
fort.inatciy belonged. It is true, that, my 
conduct*at a latter period, subjected me, whe¬ 
ther originating in passion or levity, to very 

severe treatment; but the Frenc’li ha^ in that 

• 

instance, the appearance of right on their side; 
and my case’may serve as a warning to otl»grs. 

When the prisoner announced himself to 
the commandant, hq took an oath, similar to 
that whysh was required at Mentz; but with 
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the addition, that he was not to go beyond 
half a league’s distance from tlie city. He 
then obtained free quafters for three days, 
but without any allowance for provisions. At 

the expiratiofi of that period, he was' to be- 

• * • * 

lodged at his own expense^ in the house of 
■ ( 

one of, the inhabitants; and, if h6 could af- 
ford it, to pay for his own board. A general 
received nne hundred dnd francs month¬ 
ly, a colonel vne hundred, a lieutenant-colonel 
, and major sevfenty-fiVe, a captain fifty, and a 
lieutenant or ensign twenty-nine. The ser¬ 
geants and privates wmre best provided for, 
being allowed' bread and meat besides their 
pay,, and at least secured against starving. It 
will be observed from this statement, that a 
general was placed above want, that a colonel 
could l^e tolerably ..well, tha^^ a lieutenant- 
colonel and ihajor could with difficulty exist, 
an^l.that the subalterai officers were miserable. 
It is true, that twenty-nine francs were suffi¬ 
cient to pay for their’bpard; but how could 
ithey provide themselves w^th linen, ^clothes, 
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and boots? During the first few months, 
whilst we all posseissed some remains cd'cloth- 
ing, we weft tolerably comfortable; but, in 
the course of time, our feet and elbbws re? 
mained without covering. Soissons is.an o'pu- 
lent city, containing six thousancf inhabitants, 
yet nane ofi them took campaSsion on our 

distress. 

(■ ' 

During the first tlrree days, some o^ the ir'f- 
habitants, after giving the prisoners who were 
quartered upon them provisions,'•in addkion 
to the lodging they were obliged to provide, 
turned them out of their houses without pityf 
but even this was kinder treatment than 
others •experienced, whose hosts would gi'^e 
them nothing, and who were forced to beg a 
morsel of bread from their comrades. Had 
the prisonew, on their arrival, fccei^ed a 
month’s pay in advance, they would have 
been enabled provide themselves with nq# 
cessaries. But the government did not con- 
sider it prudent to a^opt this measure, as 
u'/any of tbe prisoners might have died, and 
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would thus have received more than was their 
due. I call two hundred comrades to wit¬ 
ness, that there w'as hnly one baker in Sois- 
.sons.who would give bread on credit, even 
with the security of tjie commandant: it is 
evident, therefore, that numbers must lite¬ 
rally have bdggpcK 

The climate of* Fra,nce is doubtless very 
fine, tlpough the cold is extremely severe dur¬ 
ing the winter; and as the rooms.are not 
liea'led by flues, we felt the torments of cold 
even more insufferable than those of hunger. 
"Business could scarcely be thought ofduring 
the sevei'e weather; we had enough to do to 
keep our fingers in a moveable condition, by 
breathing upon them. To defend themselves 
against the cold, twenty or thirty of the pri¬ 
soners frequently crowded together in one 
room, and stopped up the doors and windows 
."s well as'they were able, in. the hope of 
warming tile atmosphere by their own exha¬ 
lations. But the slight mode in which the 
houses are constructed, the chix:giney which 
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serves to convey a continual draught of air, 
and the cold brich floor, rendered e\cn this 
scheme unsoccessful. Idowever, the prisoners 
continued to assemble together for t^ie sake 
of society, as it aflbrded them «sonie little 
consociation to ‘sufier and comjflain in each 
other’s company ; but excepting* Major Swits- 
chin (with whom I was *quarf(u’ed) ^id an¬ 
other of our unhappy c»mrades, noJie couIiL 

t 

afford ^ have fifes in their apartments, on 

account of the high pric?e of w'ood. ,Our 

# 

most intimate acquaintances, tlierefore, came 
to our quarters eaidy in the morning, and rcr' 
mained with us until bed-tin>e. iVVe also fre¬ 
quently visited our shiveiing comrades, to 
show that* we were not unfeeling enough to 
avoid them whilst we were better off' thaii 
they; though a visit to these truly anfbrtunatc 
men, des vh'itabks malheiireux (as the French' 
themselves styled the prisoners),cast a gloom 
over our spirits for several days, as we wit¬ 
nessed only pale and dejected countenances. 
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grief, and distress; and heard nothing but 
(complaints. 

At last, a specukting Frenchman daily 
hindleJ a large fire tor the accommodation 
of the „prisoners, for which each paid him 
one franc per month. He contrived to ren¬ 
der this plaiv very profitable, as. he took the 
oppoi'tunity of selling to the crowd, whom 
.4us firQ attracted, much .wretched brandy at a 
vex’y dear .rate. As no shopkeep^ in the 
town would give us any thing on credit, the 
commandant oonsented to pay this speculator 
,thc cost of his fire out of our monthly 
allowance.. Most of the prisoners, it is true, 
Ipd then very little balance to receive; and 
being unacchstoraed to calculate their ex¬ 
penses to the precision of a single sous, they 
were frequently induced, through cold and 
hunger, to take a dram more than they could 
properly afford to pay for. The commandant, 
who was tormented by the applications of the 
starving prisoners, at length ordered that 
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thirteen francs should be allotted monthly to 
purchase bread; and, ®n no account what¬ 
ever, applied to any other purpose. Most of 

* • • 

the prisoaers carried these thirteen .francs 
immediately to tlie baker, and were thus cer¬ 
tain of» procuring tlieir' dajly allowance of 
bread. ’ But many who hftd not res<ftition 
enough to withstand, temptation, fai]ed to 
perform this act t)f prudence; thpy , s])ent 
the money they received in drinking, j^iid 
starved the remainder of the month, gliding 
about the town like ghosts. The misery and 
distress of the prisoners increased evpry month, 
till at length the Russian priest was one morn¬ 
ing found dead in bed, and two Wys after an 
o'fficer expired in the same manner. 

These distressing occurrences roused, at 
last, the attention of the commandant. He 
invited the princip’al officers to a'consulT^ 
tion, which I attended as interpreter. After 

a long deliberation, it was resolved that no 

• • 

deduction should be made from the pay of 
tire prisoners, excepting what'was duh to tlie 
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butcher and baker. Whoever gave them cre¬ 
dit might do it at hj? own peiii, as no com- 
plaints v/ould Iiencefo/'th be attended to. By 
this regulfition, numbers were rescued from 

f 

despair. Returning spring 'diminished their 
difficulties, cind in Summer thf fuel^was su- 
pcrfliiSluis. Root^ of all kinds were likewise 
^very cjheap, and njany, of tile prisoners dc- 
■ voted,a great part of their time to fisliing, 
amj were tiiiis errabled to support themselves. 

Tlie demands of the stomach being now 
^provided for, the claims Gf“ the back began to 
be considered. Most of the prisoners had 
either slept in their clothes, or used them to 
cover their bbds during the nighty they were, 
consequently, doubly worn. While wander¬ 
ing aboufc.the streets covered wj^th rags, they 

f * • 

had the appearance of sturdy beggars, espe¬ 
cially as feoy all catried long sticks. When 

«• 

we were reviewed, which was generally twice 
every month, money might* very fairly have 
been required from the crowd that witnessed 
se tragi-comic a spectacle. The spectators 
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were, howev er, only disposed to laugli, and 
seemed too hartUiearted to bestow oh us any 
proofs of coramiseral^ion. 

The folIoA^ing circumstance was regarded 
as a, phcnom(jnon a«nong us. My wortliy 
friend, Doctor Kuhne, who, with his monthly 
allowance of thirty-nine francs, would sit for 
whole days in a garrfet studying and chewing 
tobacco, had, in the course of five months, 
by half starving hipaself, saved enough to pur- 
cliase a new great-coat, and a paij- of boots. 
His health was, however, impaired by this 
mode of living; and, iri a month afterwarefs, 
he was seized with a violent fit o’f illness. He 

. I 

would then have been oblig^l to sell all •his 
clotlies, had not a rich apothecary, who va¬ 
lued him for his chemical knowledge, sup- 
plied him with medicine gratis. 

In generai’j the inhabitants C9ntinue^^f5ii- 
trustful and selfish from first to last, thotsgh 
they must have known, that our emperor, on 
the conclusion of every treaty of peace, agreed 
to pay the expenses of his imprisoned sub- 
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jects, ar\d that those who proved their bene- 

* ^ 

factors were always generously rewarded. 

It was impossible to,, procure board and 
•lodging under forty francs; few, of course, 
could erijoy die advantage of living in « re¬ 
spectable family, andthjislearning tospeak the 
French ^language w;ith facility. The ehief 
part of the prisoners formed themselves, there- 
, fore, into what they termed rpesses, for each 
of which one individual was chosen to be 
the manager. But even in this way their ex¬ 
istence was very miserable: in the first place, 
tlie peasantry in the market made no scruple 
of cheating the Russians; secondly, wood 
was excessively ^lear; thirdly, they were oblig¬ 
ed to provide themselves with cooking-uten¬ 
sils; and fourthly, if they did not purchase 

' ■ I' 

their provisions at the proper time for laying 
irr a slpre, th^y w’ere forced to pay double for 
theiii. But how were we to lay in provisions, 

f* 

who could scarcely pay for a morsel from 
hand to mouth ? ^^tid, had such purchases 
been practicable, an case of a sudden ex- 
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cliange of prisoners, how could we have dis¬ 
posed of our stsrck ? 

Had we been pj-ovided with bread and 

, ‘ * 

meat by the government, and had thetiitizdni? 

bee« bound Jo cook our meat and rpots for 

us, we should never have had to endure tliti 

torments of hunger, gind the government 

weidd even'have s^ved by such an arrange- 
• • • # 
ment. Had we even been allowed to sqnd 

op'bu letters to our friends, how much miserv 

might have been spared to us! And this per-' 

mission might have been granted by the go- 

/• 

vcrnm'ent without any chance of danger. 
The Englishmen and Spaniards, who enjoyed 
this advantage, were all wV;ll provided* for, 
whilst we wrote a hundred letters without re¬ 
ceiving either answers or relief; for, in fact, 

• • 
none of our letters were’forwarded. 

The number of Russian ofljcers wjTo.-had 

• • • 

betm made prisoners amounted only to^ 60 , 

» 

among whom were one general, and at least 
sixty civil persons (*with therrank of military 
officers'), who wete for the most ipart men of 
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projicrty, and who had been dragged from 
their homes, without knowing why, and de¬ 
clared pi'isoners of war. 

*' i must now say a word respecting the city 
of Soissons, which is built in a s^tyle common 
to the whole of France, with very little va- 
riation;’ Soissons .va^ in ancient times, under 
Louis the Debonnaire, a rpyal residence; and 
the remains of the palace are still to be seen. 
The old fortilications of the city are nt)w' 
planted with fine tree&, and form a beautiful 
promenade, sunounded with luxuriant sce¬ 
nery. The river Aisne divides the town into 
two unequal parts, the smallest of which is oil 
the side towards/iLaon. This fine river winds 
through a superb valley, and loses itself in 
the Oise near Compeigne. Soissons itself is 
sitpateddn an extensive plain, Svhicli is encir- 
clc-tl-^ith vine-covered hills, and from which 
five* long valleys, interspersed with villages 

t 

and chateaus, proceed like so many rays. 
All the roads are bordered with trees, parti¬ 
cularly that .which Iflads towards Laon. Here 
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there is a walk of a league and a hall', be- 
tween s^xtupfc rows of old trees, where de¬ 
lightful clumps and groves vary tiie prospect 

d * * 

all tlie way to d;he river, on tile* qpposfte 

• • 

bank of which th^ view'^ is c]osed by an ele¬ 
gant chateau. Abcut the middle of this lone 
alley is a spot surroundec? wjth arb^uts, where 
the inliabkants dance on Sundays. But the 
most beautiful promenade is the JioifS 
Plexe, on the road leading tO^Compciguc. It 
is a pity that the treds in this beautiful gro\*e 
are so frequently cut down, for numbers of 
-singing-birds are thereby driven away. The 
chateau Vaubin stands in a delightful situa- 

.\r. 

tion oji the road to Paris. »The owner*of this 
castle is the learned and celebrated Pougins.^ 
Though he is now sixty years^of age, and has 
been forty years blind, he still {losses,scs a 


very lively chs{>osdtion : he is at pres^.i-'em- 
{Tloyed in compiling an universal dicfTbnary, 
and holds ^correspondence with several aca¬ 
demies. His wife is a very amiable English- 
wom’an. The’people • of the surrounding 
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country speak with the highest respect of this 
worthy pair. He gave me a pressing invita¬ 
tion to visit him, as he knew and respected 
mj^ tathei'. His study is cd>'’ered with green 
baize, and he generally sitfe in a -kind of c*?!- 
binet or tent, made of green pasteboard, 
where he (|ictates td'his secretary. 

The chateau of General ’Dulolois is parti- 
cidafly distinguished for the beauty of its si¬ 
tuation, and the tastefjd style of its architec¬ 
ture. The grounds which surround tlic castle 
are laid out by Madame Dulolois, who wan¬ 
dered about this pai'adise of her own creating, 
leading a melancholy kind of widowliood, 
whilst 'her husband^Avas with the army., She 
is one of the handsomest women I ever saw 
in my life. At a short distance from this 
chateau stands the convent of St.’Michael, in 
which -ibe unnatural children of /^ouis the 
Debortfi'aire confined their father. The fol¬ 
lowing words are cut on the wall of liis prison: 
“ I am an unfbrturfate king' and father! My 
awn children have imprisoned me!” It is 
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affirmed, that these words were the work <>£' 
the king himself, but I cannot answer for the 
truth of that staten>ent. This convent is now 
tlie property of a rjch currier. 

The streets of'lthe small tojvn^ in France 
are very nafrow. The* houses, though in ge- 
nei’id consisting only of .two stories, are rather 
high in proportion to their 'breadth, and are 
painted on the 'outside with an ugly gray cp- 
lour, which becomes darker evQryycar. Tlfe 
stone which is used fonbuilc^ng is quite soft 
when it is first dug from the quarry, but it 
becomes harder in time. The ground-fl^rs 
are, for the most part, shop?. Few houses 
have more than four wir^lows, looking to¬ 
wards >he street; many have only three, and 
some even but two. Most of the houses in 

Soissons, contain only three ?ooms, for the 
• * * 
same apartment serves for kitchen and 'sit- 

ting-room;* tlie bed-chambe^'is on tiie first 

floor, and on the upper story, there is a little 

room, which is either let out, or occupied by 
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a sen'^ant. Every room contains a chimney. 
The floor,s are sometimes paved with brick, 
but, in general, only covered with'a mass of 
clay, which becomes drl", and nroduces a 
horrible dust on being swept. In the course 
of two years,*this floor is cither entirely swept 
away, or becomes so uneven and durrov cd, 
tliat one*can scarcely walk across it without 
the risk qf breaking a leg. The windows 
have small p.anes of glass and lattices. The 
ceilings are seldom’ plastered, being gene- 

•I 

rally formed of white-washed beams; and the 
wa^Is are hung with coloured pajjer. Wicker 
chairs, unshapely tables, and large bedsteads, 
are, in general, tj/c only articles of furuittirc; 
sopbas are seldom to be met with. 'I'hc 
French suppose, that sleeping with their 
heads low tends to improve the shape, and 
therelore never make use of pillow's; this, 
ho'wewr, accdiufls tor the custom they all 
have of snoring in their sleep; and, as in this 
position, there is a strong .detm miiiation of 
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the blood towards the head, it is not sui'pris- 
ing that they are troubled with continual 
head-achos. 

The chiychcs, ^ich are very old, are ma¬ 
jestic buildings, in the Gothic ‘jtyi.e. 

6n market days, the whole fnarket-place 

is h^ed ’vith asses;’ and I .must take this 

opportunity of mentibning the profitable 

speculation of a’Monsieur Uefrance, a dealer 

in tobacco, at Soissons. He lived near tlfe 

r 

market-place, and, on .market, days, let out 
his yard for putting up the asses. The pea¬ 
sants delivered these animals to his care, wljilst 
they carried their goods abopt the market. 
Each peasant paid him tvj^o sous, by which 
means 'Monsieur Defrance obtained every 
week three hundred sous. On these occa¬ 
sions, thg office of taking charge of the asses 
• ^ 0 
was consigned to his amiable and accom¬ 
plished daughter. 
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CHAPTERS Xll. 

Residence in t<>issons. 

I LIVED about -a month with Major Switschin, 
in the house qi' Ancri, the perw^’itierwo. 
took ourt/ineals at an 'ordinary, wishing to en¬ 
ter into no fixed engag.emejit until we should 
be'better acq}.iainted with the town, and know 
how' to make 9s economical an arrangement 
as possible. That was less necessary lor the 
rpf^jor than for me, as I had twenty-five francs 
less of income, and was very badly ecpiippeJ. 
He wished not tp leave his (|uartcrs, but it 
was necessary for me to find a house in which 
I could board. It now appeared to be my 
fate to live a^nong the Jrizeurs of ,^ioissons ; 
for I could find accommodation no where, 
except with another pcy,u<|uier, named Cho- 
selet; where, however, every thing w'as in a 
better style than in the mansion,of M. Ancri. 
The gay, lively, and witty wife of M. Clio- 
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selet, managed her hoiiSehold affairs with 
great propriety, and’often succeeded in re¬ 
animating the 'drooping spirits of the poor 
prisoners. The? only ji^sagreeable circum¬ 
stance was,* that we had to dine ^ith M. 
* • * • 
Chosclet’s journeymen—fellows, who instead 

of descryi’iig to*sit at opr table*, ^erb not ev^i 

iif to wail l)e!iind it. 

* • 

For a neat apartroent, with a bed and my 
board, I paid fifty francs a month, ylficlrwas 
the whole of my allowance^; but the tcrirts 
were, in fact, very reasonable. 

The mode of living among this cla^ of 
people throiigliout the whole of Fi’ance is the 
following: At eight o’clock in tii|e morning, 
the burgeois goes to his door, where he car- 
ries on a conver^tion, about the news of the 
day and politi«% with his neighbour on the 
opposite side of,the street. They keep up 
the dialogue by* loudly* bellowing*to each 
other. In the mean time, each interlocutor 
consumes his breakfast, consisting of bread 
and'cheese; to enable him to do which the 

B 
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more readily, he always carries a knife with 
himj The talking and the eating ended, 
he pronounces his « revoir! Then, returning 
into his house, he dlAnks some sour wine, en¬ 
dures a little scoldipg from his wife, and goes 
quietly to work. The same sort of breakfast 
fell also £o my lot, but it was nQ+ served to 
me in my apartment; I was obliged to de¬ 
scend, and make" one'of the company. 

The pciorer burgeois dine at one o’clock, 
the more weafthy at three or four. A pot, 
which has been set on the fire at an early 
hou5 in the moraing, remains stewing to that 
time, when its contents are emptied into a 
large dish./' Thes^ consist of a very small 
piece of meat, a considerable quantity of 
cabbage, onions, carrots, turnips, beet-root, 
in, short, vegetables of fveiy^kind, potatoes 
excepted. Every thing which after the long 
boiling still retains any degree of consistence, 
is removed into another dish. The liquid re¬ 
mains in the first dish, into whicli madamc 
puts a quantity of bread, which she cuts 
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down for that purpose When the operation 
of soaking the bread is completed, thc'cry of 
“ La soupe eh trempee / ‘resounds through the 
house, and summons tlie family to (/iijner. 
Whenever I heard the ^all,^ two lehps’served 
me to descend the stairs; on account of 
which, j!H)d nSy corpul^cy,*tlje jbcular land¬ 
lady called me .her y J^saden bird.” When¬ 
ever she' saw me apjfiroaCh, she used to ex¬ 
claim, “ Void mm oiseau de plompV' * 

The soup is nutritious’ but "the seven 
hours boiled beef can possess no quality of 
that sort™ It is seasoned with a mustard 
sauce, and eaten with spoons. As for tlie sour 
beverage which follows, I sijall not mis¬ 
call it wine. The French have good reason 
« 

to drink to each otlier's health at every glass 
they take, fdr if .they experience* no injury 
from the liquor, it can be owing only to the 
kiiuK^prayers they recinrocate * when thev 
swallow it. 

After the secdnd dish was seryed, the com¬ 
pany generally beggn to depart. We all, 

u 2 
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howeV'er, eat heartilj^of the well salted and 
peppered vegetables, which were graced on 
Sundays and holydays with the addition of a 
couple of good larg^sausages. Roasted or 
boiled'meat seldom appeared on flie table; 
but a good’dessert, consisting of ail the fruits 

I 

of the seasoh, was nevj^r wanting. night, 
we Slipped on an omelet and fruit. This sort 
of foodi, which is very light, and by no means 
pleasing to^the stomach of a German, or even 
a Russianj is very agreeable to a Frenchman, 
who requires nothing more. 

T{je intellectual entertainment is,„howcver, 
still worse.' The French have no idea of hos¬ 
pitality. If a^/friend happen to visit a family 
at meal time, he is off^'ed a seat, but nothing 
else; and they continue to eat, with perfect 
indifference, while he looks on.- In winter, 
the first place in the chimney porner is given 
to the visitor, where'liis face is burnt, whilst 
his shoulders are shivering; for a glass of 
water would freeze in any cori-ier of the room. 
Whoever sits in this way during a whole even- 
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ing, with no otlier amusement than rub’bing 
his hands, says next,flay, J'at passe la soiree, 

chez Monsieur tin tel ,—I have passed the 

• ^ 1 * 
evening witli Mr. suchone.” Sevesal. of 
• • 
the prisQners were honoured, by having*print- 

ed cards addressed to them, inviting them to 
the hoiist^of the prefect, phux y passer 
soiree (to pass the fvetiing). As they of 
course expected a good supper, whith to 
them would have been a very -jscbeptable 
compliment, tliey ate mor,e sparingly thin 
usual at dinner; but the clock struck eleven, 
and they were obliged to return home with¬ 
out having tasted a morsel. It is only on ex- 
.traordinary family festivals, thi't even the, 
richest persons think of giving their guests 
any refreshment. At their* balls the music 
generally consfsts of two oId»vioIins* if tljey 

can procure a ckum, the band is considered 

• • . * 

complecv. They dance-bnly. orte*quadrille,» 

which is extremely beautiful, and n%ht with 

» 

propriety be ternled a ballet. There was, 
howev'er, only one co,uple in Soissons wlio 
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danced with any tiling like grace, though 
they-all managed to jump about. The figures 
of the dances are 'Regulated ' by the violin- 
pl^yqrs, who give tkeir directions in a loud 
tone of Voice. 

During' the winter it is customary for a 
party, seated round the fire, fo p^vy a game 

* t 

of forfeits. A pieccrof burning wood is pass¬ 
ed from one toafiothbr; each of‘the party, 
on receiving it, repeats the following w’ords; 
^‘'Mon "petit bon homme vit encore ^—My 
good little man is alive still j” and he who 
happens to have the wood when the last spark 
extinguishes must pay a forfeit. The Rus- 
^ sians have sf similar game. Another game, 
sometimes played in the French towns, is 
called the Chevalier Cornard; in which, how¬ 
ever, matried gentlemen seldo’ui take part, as 
they do not like that game, even in jest. 

The French have, in general, very little 
taste for music j and, for this reason, piano¬ 
fortes are seldom seen in' their houses. In 
the whole city of Soissons, there were but six 
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of these instruments, three of which wdre wfi 
boarding scliools. Pai-ties are, consequently, 
much more dull in Frand-e than in Germany, 
where every ^'oung lady can play and'sipg; 

■r 

or, at least, jingle a li\ely air, to wh>ch the 

• , • 

young people may dance, whilst the old con- 
verse, /^le French, on the*contfary, are ac- 

• • 9 * 

customed from^ their earliest years to sit in a 
circle, aild talk in a loud'contidenl imnncr ; 
this habit evidently lays* the fojiifdation of 
that loquacity, for which tlie whofc natioo is 
remarkable. The chattering of old intelligent 
Frenchmen is, I allow, not disagreeable; but, 
for the present revolutionary breed, alas, what 
a race ? 

I regartf the peasants of France as much 
more ignorant than those of Russia; they are, 
moreover, iasolept and avaricious in the ex¬ 
treme. When, a stranger enters the dwelling 
of trilussiau peasant,! and,asks for a glassy>f 
milk, is he ever allowed to pay for it ? A 
French peasant'is scldpm able to read, much 
less to wj.-ite. Among the citizens, a young 
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\^oman is allowed to have received a superior 
eduCcVtioii, when it can -be said, “ EUc ecril 
bien sa langue, —Sh6 can write her own lan¬ 
guage^ well.” The 'nyay in which tlie pea¬ 
santry dive is miserablp in the extreme. They 
seldom tasfe meat. Their dress consists of a 

I 

frock of bfue linen, ornamented ,iH:re and 
there' with figures w'prked in white thread. 
Their «thick wooden shoes make a- most in- 

\ 

sufferajble* i^oise, particularly when they j)Jay 
at billiards. They frequently throng into the 
coffee-houses with their hats on, bawl out 
their jargon, smoke, drink, and play at ma¬ 
trimony. This is the grande nation ! Tlie 
filth which prevails in the houses of tiie pea¬ 
santry is indescribable. Their wine cannot 
be envied, it is even worse than the Russian 
quash, andr they drink it thouglrMt be turned 
quite sour. Those who have witnessed what 
I have in FraHCc,. must feel doubly emvvged 
at the insolent pretensions set up by the French 
ti oops in foreign countries. ' 

I had lodged about two months in the 
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lioLise of tlie peruquier Cliosclet, v\4icn 1 ac¬ 
cidentally leamt, that a certain Doctor Le- 
tierce wi'shed to let! a spare room in his house 
to a lodger, whom he could likexih’tyi acciJiti- 

f 

inodatc with board, I fancied'thdt his* famiU 
would be preferable to the*one I was then 
wid\ anti in this conjeCtip’e 1 was not wrong. 
1 found him a vjoithy, upright man, quitft 
free'from the tartit of French frivolity. ITis 
w'ife, wlio was an amiable apd accomplished 
woman, was considered remarkably beautiful 
on account of her fair complexion. She was, 
witliout doubt, very pretty; but her danglflcr, 
a young lad}' of fifteen, was shll prettier; and, 
m'otcover, so frank aud innocent, tha^e\’erv 
Ihougfit could be read in her eyes, and then— 
die ecrivoit bien sa langtie, and was of c( urs(, 

well educatt'd. The* famil}*, besjdes, con 

« 

sisted of a son, fourteeu years of age, aqd : 
•jijood old grandmother, hyiaid, it is l^ue, ter 
francs more for this lodging, but willi whal 
advantage both tq my hcai;t and mind! 

Oji the 1st of April, 1819, in a lucky hour 
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I went,to ^ive with this worthy family ; a re- 
* 

solution which rescued me from misery and 
idleness, transported me‘to agreeable and 
learned spqiety during the* remainder of my 
captivity, ahd \vhich gav^, me a father, mo¬ 
ther, brother, and sister; and formed a bond 
of friendship which, csin never break iiurii I 

9 

rease to live!—May every c>ne in my unhappy 
situation meet with another 5^etierce i 

The family bS, this worthy ms-r., amidst i.U 

I 

the leviries and fluctuations of >Soissons, iiad 

still the reputation of being conducted wil i; 

the' decency, morality, and go(;d order, whielt 

prevailed before the revolution. 'Fh;' doctor 

visited, gratis, the patients in the Iloiel Diev, 

every morning before breakfast. When he 

returned home, the children nastih- rmi to sa- 

lute him; I al'so went; down stairs,'to be a 

joyful witness of their reciprocal t< ridcnic.ss. 

'Fhe dpetor had by this tithe seen and spokt^ 

wills so many persons, that he was enabled to 

* 

relate to us the. news of tiie day'. After 
breakl'ast, he rode out to visit his patients in 
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the neighbourhood of Soissons, r^und which 
he had very extensive practice, ilaireturned 
home about threO o’clock. During his ab¬ 
sence, I‘instructed both the children ia the 

■f 

German languagcj, arithmetic^ geography, and 
drawing j in return for which, the daughter 

perlpcted me in Freilc^i, by dictating exer- 

* ' » * 

^c’scs, winch slie.taught me to analyze, aj^ 
write out corret'tly.* The mother was, in the 
iucan while, busy in the kitchen, which in 
France, as I have already niffntioned, is con- 
necTcii witli the sitting-room. Her business 
was, in general, very soon ended; and she 
woiihi til i; ;,it down with u«, and take a part 
I'i! \hi‘ iasl ructions, praising or blanjin^ the 
chiiuren, according as she found them indus¬ 
trious or negligent. I was not exempt, wheh 
it wa? inoi turn to »rt^])eat*my Ipsson: the 
errors vdrich 1 committed in pronunciation 
■»\vere instantly caiYectedj and I was ^equently 
obliged to repeat a word oTer and over, until 
I could iftter it to the satisfaction of all. A 
fety weeks hafi scarcely elapsed in this man- 
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ner, when became in some measure one of 
the * I participated in nil their plea- 

riires and disappointment^- No secret "ivas 
witliJicId /rpm me; and I' willingly placed 
equal confidtjnefe in them. 

About three m the afternoon, Madame 

' Letierce used frequently to sit at the wind^JNv, 

i/) watch the return of the doctor; she would 
\ _ ' 
thbn say, Children! It i^ three o’clock; 

your father'wilt'shortly be home; the cloth 
must be laid for 'dinner.” Books and papers 
Avere then laid aside, and all as.sisted in pre¬ 
paring the table. Whenever the sound of*the 
horse’s feet were heard approaching the house, 
both the children ran out, exclaiming, “Papa! 
Papa I” and each strove eagerly to obtain the 
nrst embrace. We then sat down to a frugal, 
but w^holesome 'meal; ‘ and, what might be 
considered a rarity, the wine was not sour. 
During our repast', the doctor used to rclatcr' 
to us all the occurrences he had met with: 
we then gave him an account of the manner 
in which we had employed oilrtimc, and re- 
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ceived, according to our merits, eitlper praise 
or censure; the latter was, however, always 
sparingly'dealt out.' 

After dinner, we retired to the'little gaxvr 
(• 

den, where we all waged yfttt sigainst the 
weeds and caterpillars. In aUout an hour the 
ladief^sat* down to their neellle-work, and t 
used either to readj;o tfiein, or employ myself, 
in drawing, &c. * Doctor Letier^c, in th6 
mean while, visited his patienti?in*the town, 
and returned home pre*cisely tit six t)’cIock.^ 
When the weather was not too warm, we 
took fi walk in the fields; and tlie society 
whicii I then enjoyed rendered the charms of 
the* country doubly attractive. During^th(?se 
walks, Ve sometimes visited M. Pougins, 
who was a patient of Doctor Letierce, and 
M'ho always rgeeived us^ with great kindness. 
We frequeptly rambled into the villages, the 
jj’ljabitants’of which, tna»y»of whon^owed 
their lives'tb the doctor, eagerly thronged to 
see him, whenever his presence was made 
known. Old and young formed a circle 
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around ui^l aud all cordially shook their bene¬ 
factor by the hand. The doctor made enqui¬ 
ries respecting Jheir health, gave them whole¬ 
some prescriptions, joked; and when he talked 
on political ailkirs, would sometimes say, 
whilst he points to me, that hd^knew how 
to live on very g'ood terms with the ilus^ians. 
They would not, however„believe that I was 
a?Tlussialf,,as I had not, like my countrymen 
in Soissons, muatachios and a small green cap. 
All kinds of r^-eshments used to be set before 
us; and when we quitted the good people, 
we'received so many nosegays from the pretty 
peasant girls, that our chamber in the town 
frequently resembled a green-house. As 'we 
varied our walks daily in a regular routine, 
it so happened that we revisited the same 
place every sixth day. The cpuntry-people 
remarked this, and felt much disappointment 
when our visits were retarded by any unfore¬ 
seen obstacle. ’ 

A¥e were accustomed to return home about 
nine o’clock, when the grjmdmothcr hjd laid 
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out the table for supper, and th^ asparagus 

was boiling oh the fire. We seated ourselves 

for a sh6rt time in the garden, and were soon 

saluted by the welcome call, “ ’^'jable^ mes 
■» 

enfmsr' Our supper selddm'consisted of 
any thing but roots. When our repast was 
ep^ed, ’we usually sat in ‘the garden until* 
eleven o’clock, qpd the ladies pe'rmitted njf, 
to smoke a pipe of tobfccco (in France an Ex¬ 
traordinary concession), on»Condition that I 
should deposit the aslles, by'Way of manure, 
over the roots of a favourite tree. 

I. continued to live thus happily for* the 
space of eight months! It»is<a‘ue, that I in 
sbme measure neglected my comrades, *who 
now, 'however, suflered less from indigence, 
than want of society. But there were some 
men among; them remarkable for goodness of 
heart ami understanding ; for example, .Ge¬ 
neral Tutschkofij* my friends Switsg^in and 
Hune, the worthy Baron* Hahn, Colonel 
Mengden,* and J’rince P,utatin. My dear 
friepds, Doctof Kuhne and Haberland usually 
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visited me»' every afternoon, in order to ini" 
prove themselves in the Russian language by 
my instructions. With ab these persons I 
comAiiued, pn terms of sincere friendship. 
When it somethnes happened that I did Hot 
visit them for a''week, instead of being of- 
'fended, they I’alli^jd me on our meetiftg with 
♦be utmost'good humour. 

Tlie conversation Jif the 'other prisoners 
was, however,'by no means agreeable. It 
turned eternally on the disadvantage they 
sustained by the interruption of their military 
career. I heard constantly repeated,—“ Such 
a one is nowjt colonel or general! and 1 was 
a inajor when he obtained his ensigney.— 
Such another has received an order; had 1 
not been made prisoner, I should not now 
have been withcbit that hoiiour.” 

I seldom went near them, because the uni¬ 
form repetition of the sansei. litany distressed 
me; and, likewise, because I wished to avoid 
the smallest unnecessary expense; for my 
pay was not more than sufficient to support 
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me, and I was resolved not to run iij debt a 
single sous to my worthy host. The good 
man, it is true, afterT had lived a month in 
his house, requested that I would only pay 
him such a sum as J could conveniently af¬ 
ford, and that the res|; should remain owing 

until ,a ,|iiture period j bift this dclicatg pro- 

® • # 

posaj rendered me tlii; more punctual in dis¬ 
charging; what I owfed him. 

It is impossible to relate every act’of kind- 
ness which 1 experienced from the faniily of 
Doctor Letierce. I cannot, however, for¬ 
bear to .mention two circumstances, at the 
recollection of which my heart or^erflows with 
gratitude. 

I was awaked one morning as early as four 
o’clock. On suddenly opening my eyes, I 
was amazed to find M. Letierce standing by 

my bed-side.. He embraced roe, and con- 

• • . * . 

gratuJp,ted me on my biVth-day. *A few wot^ks 
before, in the course of' conversation, 1 ac- 
cidentally told *hpn wJicn my birth-day hap- 
p'ened, ajid he had.not forgotten it. I im- 
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mediately rose, and went down stairs, where ‘ 
I found” all the family dressed; and wliere 
each, according to the French custom, pre¬ 
sented me with a nosegay. As I had not en¬ 
joyed the h'iappiness of living with my pa¬ 
rents since I was seven years of age, these 
marhs ,of attention^ were new to rae„ though 
I had freeiuently contributed my mite to sur- 
,prise others in ,tbe samI way. Tears were 
the first thafijts I had to offer. All remained 
silent, but all were interested. Breakfast was 
on the table, in the centre of which was a 

t' 

rich cake, impressed with my initials, and 
strewed ove? with flowers. 

■Letierce perceiving that I was unable to 
speak, thus addressed me: “Dear*Kotzebue, 

I am glad we have succeeded in surprising 
you. ' No thanks,'! beg of you. 'Were we in 
your situation, yrou would, ,I am convinced, 
do' the same. ‘ But no more of this. < It is 
now half-past four j there is every prospect 
of a fine day, and we must 4nJoy it; I have 
therefore obtained the Commandant’s permis- 
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sion fot you to accompany us to Comp^gne. 
The carriage waits,at the door— Allans'! Chil¬ 
dren, get your hats.” 

All hastcnecf to depart. My cake \V^is*put 
* ' • • • 
into a IvisTcet, alc^g wiA other articles of re¬ 
freshment. Before the elock struck five, we 
were with-it the gates of tjiecity, and.were 
saluted, on passing tbrotigh the Bais de Plese, 
by the warbling of a tliousand singing.!fiirds—- 
Oh, happy day! Since that period *the return 
of my birthjday has always been accompa¬ 
nied by pleasing recollections 1 

We seated ourselves in a long carriage, in 
which were three benches j Letierce and I 
(who drove by turns) occupied the first; oft 
the second sat the mother and daughter; 
and on the third, the son and one of his 
school-fellows. 'Kie fine weather raised* our 
spirits; we san^, kughed, and jesfed, as we 
rode alftng, and took dur breakfast when 
were half-way on our jourpey. The beautiful 
road conducted us 4;broftgh a delightful court- 
try on thed>anks of the Aisne^ to the distance 

•3 2 
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of niiie leagues, and we reached Corapeigne 
at ten 'o’clo^. We stopped at an inn (the 

4 I ^ 

Golden Ball) near the chateau, and, after 

havifig' taken a little refreshment, we has- 

« 

tened to view the, city, the phateau, and the- 
gardens. 

Tlw? town is«nqatly built, and divided by 
the river -Aisne, to Afhich beautiful prome¬ 
nades lead. Bonaparte seldom visited Com- 
peigne, notwithstanding the fine hunting- 
country in which it is situated, as it was too 
far from Paris; the Empress, however, spent 
' a few months every year at Compeigne. The 
chateau is' a magnificent building, and the 
beautiful gardens are terminated by a wood. 
There is a fine gravel road, half a French 
mile in length, enclosed on each side witli 
iron'railiugs, and 'covered with mahogany, un¬ 
der which ,the Empress could,'in all weathers, 
ef^oy the exercise of riding or walking in the 
shade, and upon dry ground. The whole of 
this fine promenade tnay' be seen from one 
end to (he other at once, with the'view from 
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the extremity terminating in the holizon. 
The middle of the, garden affords the d'elight- 
ful prospect of an immense plain, with a sheet 

f 

of water; the’plain extends to a hill «rewn- 

. * * • * * 

cd with, fine trees, with a broad passage cut 

through it, which permits the eye to rove over 
boundless ^pace. Here a colossal cruci^x of 
mai'bl? seemed Jto re^ach to the sky. On quit¬ 
ting this'place, the front* of the chateau is 
discovered; before which, terraces covered 
with Kwimerops statues and,orange-trees, form 
a magnificent prospect. I made a sketch of 
this view, •wdiich, on finishing, I gave to Doc¬ 
tor Letierce in remembrance of this happy 
day. By giving a little iponey to the portei^ 
we were permitted to see the interior of a 
pavilion belonging to the Empress, in which, 
among other‘furniture, thefe was a toilette- 
table. Though the servants. were strictly 
prohibited from taking hny preserits, we so«i 
found that money could throw op*en all the 
rooms in which tfieve were either fine pictures 
or * curious'furniture to be se^n. On nume- 
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rous jdoors to our right and left we read the 
names, Duke of Vicenz'a, Prince of Netif- 
chatel, &c.: these doors led lo apartments 
which', the officers of state occfipied vvlien the 
court fesiHed at Com^eigne., 

We dined at the, Boule d'or, and at four 
o’qlo^'k set «ut oh our return. w,ere not 

so cheerful during our jgurney homevv.ard as 
we had been in fhe morning; w'e felt fa¬ 
tigued, arfd all slumbered by turns, until w’c 
were awakened by, the heavy c]anking 4 >f the 
gates of Soissons. The good grandmama had 
■ prepared supper, and we all retired to rest, 
well satisfied with our journey. I’he kind¬ 
ness which was on this day shown to me, has 
made an impression on my heart which no 
time can efface. 
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CHAPTER XlII. 

f: 

Contiuuation^Journey to Paris, 

As J^apoleon’s birth-day^ \yhifih happened on 
the 15th of Aiyju^, was to be c&lebrated 
with Iruicli pomp* in Paris, Doctor Letierce 
received an in^tation to the’*lioase of his 
brother-in-law, M. Berthole, ’ nr that city. 
Without mentioning a word to me, M. Le¬ 
tierce. again applied to the commandant to 
procure me permission to accompany him to 
Paris. The commandant replied, that hg was 
not authorized to grant leave of absence ; 
but said that he would be less strict on the 
roll-call, 'and jvould pase over hiy napie, if I 

would promise to return, within five day^, 

• * 0 

M^Letie^ce was hi«[i^elf.unable to stay Ipnger, 

and I was highly thankful for this recreation. 

• 

We travellefl Jjy tlie diligence, I under the 
name of Dulon,,a merchant from Mentz, in 
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order tlijat my foreign accent might not ex¬ 
cite suspii.;ion. 

One of our travelling companion's violently 
Zvhused .the Russians, whilst he blamed the 
generosity of Napoleon yn granting thein a 
truce, which he said wpuld cause the French 
to entpr^ Pctersbiyg’ii at a bad seasbn^of the 
. year. M*. Letierce appead’cd^ to assent to this 
bbservatiofi, but at the stlme time declared 
that the inhabitants of Sois'sons were highly 
.satisfied the good conduct of the Rus¬ 
sian ])risoners in that city. 

'AVe passed through Villers-Cotterets and 

Nanteuil, and'-arrived at Paris, on the 14th 

< 

of August, at eight o’clock in the evening. 
We immediately proceeded to the house of 
M. Berth ole, near the JRne Notre Dayne des 
ChampSy where the whole family jdy fully re¬ 
ceived their long looked-for relation. 1 was 
introduced as iin' intimate friend of M. A.e- 
tiercc, and exjierienced a kind reception. M. 
Berthole, though pretty far advanced in life, 
^possessed a most cheerful, disposition j and 
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his wife was a lively agreeable woman. His 
family consisted ot‘ two handsome daughters 
and a son. ' He was liich, kept an elegant 
house with n spacious garden, waijt<jd for, 
nothing; but, on account of hiS pfincijfdes, 
had but a small circle of acquaintances. My 
real name was made known t6 this amiable 
family, but all werq* requested to fcall me 
Monsie?ur Dulon. 

Next morning" we repaired to* the Tuille- 
ries, where an itninense^concoufse'^f fieople 
had assembled. It was understood that the 
Empresfi would, that day, attend mass in tkd 
ciiurch of Notre Dame, Every one thronged 
to the court-yard, to get a sight of her; ^ncl 
it was easy to read in their eyes the events 
which were passing with the army; for though 
the newspSpers.were for the most 2)ark silent, 

C 

some ventured to hint that the 1{ ussians had. 
broken th^ armistioe! The* Empress aj; last 

appeared: her air was melancholy and down- 

• 

cast, and a ^eqtle bow of the head was the 
‘only return she m^-de to the warm acclama- 
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tions with which she was greeted. This ex¬ 
cited E' disagreeable sensation among the 
people, and led them 'to suspect' that all was 
.not riglit. The crowd then hastened to the 
garden, and appeared tp forget the sorrowful 
looks of the 'Empress, whilst they gazed at 
the little Kin'g of Home. He was riding on 
the terrace in a carriage, drawn by two goats, 
and kissed bis bands to''the populate as he 
drove along.' His little aide de-camp Ibllowed 
him, tire'^d in a hussar uniform. The King 
is a pretty little boy, with fair hair, and a 
'jl>air of large blue eyes. 

His Major,ty was, however, soon deserted 
by,.the peo])le, who hastened to witness the 
ascension of an air-balloon in the Champs- 
Elyshs. To our astonishment we beheld in 
the car of this balloon a beautifuMittle child, 
.who was sobbing most bitterly.; for though 
the Jjalloon was confined by ropes, ygt the 
roughness of the wind caused it to vibrate 
backwards and forwards \yitii considerable 
velocity. The father of the child frequently 
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took him from his seat, and endeavoured to 

console him But whenever the balloon began 

to ascend, the chilli resumed his sobbing, for 

the aerial machine continued to.swing with 

g>;eat violer(,ce, nojjwithstanding that tfic ropes 

were very tirmly secured. There was, it is 
• # * 
true, ,no chance whateVar of the c;jhijd falling ' 

out of the. car; but he appeared to suffer the* 

greatest alarm,*and* the peopld exclaimed: 

“ Take the child out! Let th*e unnatural 

♦ 

.father jiimself ascend in the balloon !” This 
was not, however, attended to, and a strong 
guatd prevented the people from ptdting 
their wdshes into execution.' 

» 

The man wished to make the balloon as- 
cend by ropes to the balcony of the Empress, 
to whom the child was to present a poem. For 
this piu-pose it was tor pass over the Place de 

la Revoltttion. and then enter the Tuilleries. 

• * • . . 1 

The wind had by this tiibe increased in vio¬ 
lence, arid the balloon was driven from one 
side to the ether in a dreadful manner. The 
poof child, whom terror had rendered almost 
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senseless,, stretched forth its hari?! to the 
spectators j its voice was no longer audible. 
I was so enraged, that I c5uld have strangled 
the father.^ Many of the spectatofs felt as I 

t 

did, but others regarded jit as a good joke, 
and laughed heakily. The father was, how¬ 
ever, deservedly'’rewarded for his barbarous 
speculation : after having -waited in vain for 
a considerable time in the Tuillcries, a 'scr- 
vant of thef palace came out to inform him 
that the ’Empress had unexpectedly set out 
for St. Cloud. The man stood murmuring at 
his disappointment, but the spectators called 
out: “ prisidcra done d Ja joule ?— 
Then who will preside at the tournament?” 
This, it was remarked, was the first time she 
had ev§r been absent on such an occasion; 
and her withdrawing •appeared to be con¬ 
sidered by many a mark of neglect towards 
the people; but politicians'slispectcd the lofs 
of a battle. 

The banks of tire Seine were crowded with 
people; particularly on one side, along which 
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many tents wei’e erected; and among them', 

I 

a most magnifkent one for the roception of 

# 

tlie Einprfess. Afttft’ giving some pieces of 
silver, and receiving some heart}; s,queezp§, 
we^ ai^ last succeeded in obtainirlg places in 
one of tliese tents. We enliured the most 

9 

intolerable heat for tl>e spdee of an hour, 

* i . • * 

when, at last, se^jeral carriages drove up^ 
eaclr drawn by «ix horses, and,the people 

sliouted, “ Vive VIrnperatrice^!"’ .There was, 

^ • 

however, no Empress there.* The-carriages 
were filled by elegantly dressed ladies and 
gentkrnen, the latter decorated with orjicrs. 
A trumpet was sounded ; and.we immediately 
i)eVceived, on the rivei-, a number of bdats 
rowimr towards each other: the sailors of 
one party were dressed in red, and those of* 
the othtfr in blue. At,the head of each boat 
stood a sailor, dressed in a white jacket,'with 
a jsash of'the coldur pf hi« 'party, and fur¬ 
nished with a long pole, at tiie end of which 
* 

was fastenefd a large knob, which appeared to 
me to be made .of leatlier. When the boats 



had approached near enougli,on tlie sounding 

I 

of the trumpet, one of thefie men endea¬ 
voured to seize the knob of his opponent’s 
pple, and ‘thereby to tlirow him overboard. 

If he succeeded, he was declared the con- 

I ' . ‘ 

queror, and loudly applauded ; whilst the one 
virho remained strujjgling- in the wateV excited 
, the ridicule of tlie spectatjprs. 

.This was,the whole of a spectacle, respect¬ 
ing the grandeur of whi ch vefy high expecta¬ 
tions had ■b(?6n ‘raised,'but whicli was divested 
of all the interest which the reciprocal ac¬ 
tivity and efforts of the combatants might 
have given to such an exhibition ; for it was 
settled that the sailor in the red sasli shoiikl 
always be thrown overboard, as he was the 
' chamfaon of the English squadron. The 
moment he feK into J,he water,, the people 
triumphantly exclaimed^ “ UAnghis cst 
tombe.” 

This show afforded me little amusement. 
I received far mpre enter,tain tnefnt from the 
agxeeaMe party with which .we dined under 
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tlie trees, in M. Berthole’s garden. In the 

. * 

evening we went-out to see the illuminations j 

9 

those on the Ponl-Ro^al, and in the Champs^ 
Elysees, were remarkably splendid^ thoug^r 
far inferior to wllat I have witnessed in Pe- 
tersburgh. 

Whilst 5 remained in Paris? I visited the' 
celebrated Hotel des^hwalides. I wJls highly 
gratified with every thing I saw ou the esta¬ 
blishment, excepting the pretoilded Russian 

standards, which were made hi \i*ersa# by 

* • • 

Bonaparte’s orders, in 1807, and then sent 
as trophies to Paris. In the court of the 
Hotel, (a kind of garden, in.Mdiich the in¬ 
valids amuse themselves,) I .saw one unforth- 

• 

nate mjfn who had lost both his legs and 
arms in battle, and whose trunk, with the 
head stilUatta^hed to it„ was dragged about 
by his wife jn a little ear. The rope by which 
shCj pulled 'it was fastened la her waist, and 
she walked along knitting quite at her ease, 
without seeming to, consider .whether the ve¬ 
hicle was moving securely or not, and paying 
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no attention to the expressions of compassion 

I 

which the mutilated carcase of her husband 
extorted from the spectators. 

Aft^r" having spent five days, partly in 
pleasure Without doors, and partly in* the en¬ 
joyment of agreeable society within, we de¬ 
parted from l^ris with sorrowful Hearts, The 
kind M. Berthole re(pj^;stcd, in the most 
iriendly way, that I would visit his house, if 
ever I should* again come to'Paris. 

efn Oi'r^etLtrn to the little town of Soissons, 

t • * 

we found every thing as peaceable as when 
we left it, and I became daily inoie attached 
to the excellent family of Doctor Letierce. 
Thejiopes of n^y comrades liad been rdised 
by the armistice, and the prospect of a speedy 
peace; but when hostilities were recom¬ 
menced^ they all became disheartened, and 
many were reduced to’ a state ,of despair. 
Five of these* unhappy men, amqng w^om 

was my friend? Hune, formed the project of 

« 

escaping, and, jn some jineasui^, succeeded 
in executing their design.^ They departed 



from Soissons, in the disguise of'peasants, and 
directed tlioir course northwards, by the 
way of Lille,' in the hope of reaching the 
coast of Flanders, and tliere finding a’vpssel 
by which they mig'lit liave been ctfnveycd’to 
England. They slej)t during tlieMay, and at 
niglit proceeded on their jowrne}* The flat¬ 
ness of the country ip Inlanders renflered 
» • • 

their enturprise extre«nely» difficult, far they 
could seldom find d thicket to conceal'them- 
selves; and, being besides unacqirtinteS*%ith 
the road, their enquiries naturally excited 
suspicion., They reached Lille, however, in 
safety; and, though contending with hunger 
and thirst, liad already completed three^- 
fourths of flieir journey, when they were 

b 

})ursucd, during the night, by a party oi'gen¬ 
darmes, and finally taken. .They W'eie drag¬ 
ged from one jaj] to another, all the way back 
to Soissons; here they 'W'cre plac’cd in the 
most rigid conlinemcnt, and it was*with diffi¬ 
culty that our earnest solicitations ^aved them 
from beina' imprisoned alona with the com- 
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mon felons. I was one of the few who ob- 
tained‘permission to visit them. What a me¬ 
lancholy aspect they*’presented! Their dis¬ 
guise, )ind the dishevelled state of their hair, 
scarcely permitted me to recognise them. 
We relieved their misery, as far as lay in our 
power; for*’np compassion was'felt for their 
sufferings by any of the French, except Doc¬ 
tor Lefeierce, who sent them many S'lipplies of 
provisions and bottles ofbrandy. At last an 
ord^i'^arrived for their removal to Chateau 
Bouillon: here they remained, in the greatest 
misery, until the allies entered Fra,nee, when 
they were fortunately released by the Russian 
qrmy. 

'fhat we should experience' more rigid 
treatment after this affair, was naturally to be 
expected;' we we4‘e now mystered twice every 
day by the commandant, instead of only twice 
a .week, as* vfe formerly were, For^ a long 
time we vainly cherished the hope of being 
exchanged 4br the French prisoners who had 
been taken along with General Sit. Cyr: 'on 
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the contrary, orders were issued, at the Jatter 

end of November, for transporting our depot 

» • 

to Dreux, twenty miles beyond Paris. ^Many 
of my coJTjrade’s werq overjoyed at this’news; 
but it isounded Jike ai thunder-bolt in my 
ears. 

* • 

Though ^the French kg^t'tlje battle‘of 
Leipzick very secreU oi* rather talked of it as 

a victory,’ yet the preparations in the tlepart- 

« • 

ments, and even Bonaparte’s sudden arrival 
in Parris, plainly indicated that all the Te 
Deurns had been sung for nothing. On these 
occasions,* popular opinion was freely ex¬ 
pressed, and the number of reproaches utter¬ 
ed against Napoleon was incalculable; but it 
wpidd not have been safe for any foreigner 
to join in the abuse which was unsparingly 
lavished on hftn; t#nd this whs certainly laud¬ 
able in the French. It may be safely as¬ 
serted, ^hat no mercbhnt, "citizen, or p«i- 
sant, was at this time favourable towards the 
Emjieror; it follows, therefore, that three- 
foiirths of thq people disliked bis govermncnt. 
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'Diere was, it is true, in the town of Soissons 
ail olcT physician, a Doctor Dieu, who liad, 
during the revolution, been h'rst of’ all a zea¬ 
lous-rcyalist, next a jacobin, Jind was tlien a 
furious partizan of I^apoleon. His jnedieal. 
skill was allowed to be considerable, yet none 
of the inhabitrnts appeared willing to apply 
for his ad\-ice. ' , 

The’ day of our* departure tenninated my 
happiness‘in France. What words can de- 
scribe my feelings, when I bade adieu to the 
family of Doctor Letierce !—For several days 
before we had given up all our little occupa¬ 
tions and pleasures. How were our hearts 
oppressed wnen we sat round the fire the 
evening before my dejiarture! d'he melan¬ 
choly silence which prevailed was broken 
on^y by our sighs, and tire rutle November 
wind, which whistled round the house. The 
hour struck at which -we were accustomed to 
retire to rSst—my eyes overflowed witli tears 
—our partivig was most paififul. 

General Tutschkoff', Baron Hahn, and"!, 
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had engaged places in the diligence, to pro- 

• • 

ceed to Dreux by the way of Paris, though 

tlie rest of the prisoners went by St. Denis, 

without entering liaids. My companions had 

the goodness to .call n^e at five in the morn- 

ing. Doctor Letierce, ’who was up before 

that hcTur, ^lad himself prepared, some roffee 

forme: leaving tho laefies asleep, he accom- 
• ♦ • • 
panied me to the coach, and, whep he sliut 

the door of the house, it appeared^to me as if 

heaven had been for overdosed upon me! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Joiinici/ to ’)ieux — Imprisoiitm-iif nt St. Malo —7A - 
Ik'OfiHce. 

TrtK i^oach dix)ve swiftly through the gates 
of Soissons ; I looked baek upon tlie b»'loveil 
town until we entirely lost sight of it. Every 
spot whicii.we had visited during our walks, 
and which I now. passed over for the last 
time, awakened within me the most ])ainful 
recollections. These reflections occupied my 
mind during the whole of our journey, exccj)t 
at short intervals, when I was overcome by 
sleep. 

M. Berthole entertained General Tutsch- 
koff, the baron, and myself, in ‘the most hos¬ 
pitable manner possible, and likewise obtain- 
ed^'flor us the" advantage, of remafni.ig two 
days in Paris; the general was the more de¬ 
sirous of tins, as he liimselflliad never before 
seen the French capitak 
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The fugitive Napoleon had l>y lliist time 
arrived, and was saluted by laii!i)oons, which, 
notwithstanding the vigilance of tiie guards, 
were posted up •on the very walls,*of the 
•Tuilleiies. He then dispersed the legislative 
body, and thereby increased th^ number of 
his slaves, -^hough not that.of his friend^. ’ 
From Paris we proceeded to Versailles, and 
saw the Great and the Little Trianon ; the 
latter was destined for tho King, of btonie; 
all the furniture represented Roman ruins. 
In the beautiful, though desolate, city of 

Versaillesj we stopped at a tavern, which had 

* 

once been the residence of the Duchess de la 
Vudliere, the favourite mistress of Louis XIV. 
'fhe landlord was in heart and soul a royalist. 

We rode to Dreux in an odd sort of dili- 

* > ■* * *» 
gence ; it had but two wheels, was drawn by* 

three horses,' anti carried eight persons. 

Fortunlitely we had but fifteen leagues to go, 

and we readied Dreux that very day. Our 

comrades, who had arrived a few days before 

us, appeared better |)leased Vith this station 
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tluin they had been with Soissons, though tlic 

town was smaller, and in every respect less 

comfortable: the inhabitants, it is true, show- 

« 

ed us file utmost kindness^- and n^ny of the 
prisoners were lodged and 'boarded ’free of' 
expense. We received invitations from the 
suhJpft’fcct, an^l vtlicr rcs})ectabl/’ fahiilics; 
but w’e felt severely the loss of'Captain Claffy, 
the good commandant of Soissons. We were 
here tormerited hy M.Otto, a one-eyed uj)- 
start, whose friend'ship was only shared by 
those who were wiliina; to drink with him for 

several hours at a time. Fortunately, his au- 

« 

thority was subordinate to that of the prefect, 
atid therefore he could only harass us in tri- 

*' I. 

fling matters. 

We commenced the new year, 1814, agrcc- 
' . , <■ 

• ably' enough in Dreux. Accounts soon 

reached us, that the fiUieS had crossed the 

llKine, and were advancing to PariS. Le- 
( 

tierce wrote, to inform me that Soissons had 

4 

been hastily fortified, "and that, owing to the 
near approach df the chemy, he and his fa- 
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mily were thrown into a state of gi;eat unea¬ 
siness; l)e requ'ested that General Tntschkoff’ 

would immediately send him a letter of pro- 

• . * 

tectKj^i, to be^sed in case the llusMans shoidd 

sttwm the t(\wn. Maqy of the inliabitants of 

Soissons, who had bnown the general, made 
# # * 

the sajiie request, with^ which he most readily 

oomplied. • Hut Ifow were these papers to' 

reacli the place *of tlieir destination witlntut 

• * 

being opened? Had their contents been dis- 
covered, conscquenaes \ery disagreeable to 
the general, as well as the persons to whom 
they’ were addressed, might liave follo'^ed. 

I passed a restless night; dnd, whenever I 
closed my eyes, I fancied*! beheld my bene- 
factor plniulered and insulted. I rose by 
break of day, and hastened to General Tutsch- 
koff; tlie letters wei'c not *yet sunt to the 
post-offict;; *L rcsolvgd to seize this oppoj»tu- 

* o 

)^t;f of 'proving *tny gratitude, and^ even at 
the risk of losing my libert)^ to convey the 
letter to the worthy Letidl'ce. Although I 
suffered sevefely for ^is enterprise, I have 
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never yet,regretted the undertaking it; and 
even when lingering in a jail, I ,wa3 consoled 
with the idea of having saved the honour and 
ptcpertyof my benefactors, whilst the^vhole 
city was a prey to piPage: my life would 
have been a cheap forfeit for such an object. 

I took my place«in yhe diligence, ,naid a 
momentary visit to M. Berthale, as I passed 
through Paris, and, at nine in the evening, 
astonished Doctor Letierce and his family by 
ncy unexpected entranc©, whilst they were all 
seaited at supper. Their joy was boundless 
ait ^eing me; but so was also their anxiety 
for my safety: they deprecated the protec¬ 
tion, for my danger made them forget their 
own. I endeavoured to remove their fears, 
by assuring them, that the general in Dreux 
would be answerable for me j and that, as the 
prisoners were mustered only once every 
week, I might yet remain six days absent. 

What happiness did I not experience when 
I joined the circle of this amiable fa¬ 
mily! How joyfully I entered my old apart- 
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ment, where every thing appeared^to remain 
as I had left il! Yes, I must evfen acknow- 
ledge (and why sliould I feel ashamed to 
own ^t ?) *I \^s overjoyed when 1 «gain Aae- 
hejd my ol^ boot*jack!—Nobody knew that 
1 spent five happy days in Jioissons, for I al¬ 
ways withdrew to my apartment >yhenever a 
visitor enteret^ the house. But in the mean 
whife a storm w*is gathering in Breux. 

The good understanding.‘which had prei- 

* • ^ -i 

.vailed l,)etween the prisoners and the Freneli 
authorities there was interrupted by an un¬ 
lucky accident, which was likewise the'^in- 

cipai cause of the sufferings which 1 after- 
• « 
wards endured. The prisoners were ordered 

to be in their respective quarters by nine 

o’clock every evening; those, however, who 

happened ttf be invited to p’arties^ and were 

unable to re,turn home so early as nine, ‘t©- 

^ 

ceived billets, on* preseiltlng which t® the 
patrole, they were suflered*to pass through 
the streets* pt any hour. The distribution, of 
these billets Was sometimes delayed for seve- 
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ral days, apd it happened, on the very evening 
of my depkrture from Dreux, that General 
Tutschkoff was arrested whilst returning 
hdme from-the house of the prefect, altl^ough 
his person was very wejl known t/y the guard. 
He was, at his own request, conveyed back to 
the prefect, and immediately liberated,. The 
piTcfect, next morning, sent..him a billed 
The general' expected that the prefect would 
have paid him a,visit in person; and he had 
n.o sooner opened the billet, than he.tore it, 
and sent it back, with the following answer: 
“ Napoleon returned me my sword upoti the 
field of battle; *1 am therefore no prisoner, 
and arw at liberty to quit France whenever I 
think fit: I, however, choose to remain here, 
to share the fate of my unhappy countrymen. 
As I voluntarily submic to this kind of capti¬ 
vity, I have the more reason to, expect, that 
the prefect should treat me with all the coxi- 
sideration which' is due to my rank, as well as 
my irreproachablb conduct/’ 

The general received no .answer to this 
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note. The enraged prefect immediately en¬ 
forced, in the strictest manner, tl\e orders of 
the commandant; * one of whicli was, that 
the prisoners should be mustered thi'ee tiipps 

ever / day. of course, was missed* on the 

* * * * > 

first call; and tliou^h the General and Baron 

Hahn b«th offered to jdedgi? their own freS- 

• • • 

dom Ar my return on the fifth* day, a report 
• • • • 

of my absence was immediately dj awn up apd 

transmitted to Paris. 

In tlie mean wliile* 1 had* a second time, 

* • “ . . * 
with regret, torn myself from the arms of 

my benefactors; I had also been disappointed 
of the company of a wortl\y neighbour in 
tlm diligence; and, therefore, returned* to 
Dreux* under the influence of very melan¬ 
choly sensations. When I learnt what had* 
taken place. I hastened to. the command- 
ant, to assure him that I was no deserter. 
Though he affeCyed‘to f^el fbr my situation, 
he suffered me to be seized by a party o£ gen- 
darmes^ and sent fo Versailles to General 
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Ulemburgh. My comrades scarcely had time 
to convey*to me something for my relief. 

f 

General Ulemburgh received me with kind¬ 
ness, and^aypeared well convinced Chat I had 
not deserted. He immediately sent a report 
to the minister 'In Paris, from whom he re- 
ceived an answer, directing that iny con- 
finenient was to be as strict as if I had com- 

c . • ‘ 

mitted theft or murder.. I protested solemnly 
against this-tre'atment, but could only obtain 
a written recommendalion from the general 

i « t> ' 

to the keeper of the prison. Had it not been 
for d;he kind treatment of this worthy man 
(whose name Wias Biset), I should probably 
have become a prey to despair. I occupied 
a part of his own chambers, for which, it is 
•true, I paid at a very dear rate; for few 
Frenchmen are free from selfishijess ;t.but he 
treatfed me with great attention, and I en¬ 
joyed all the liberty which be had the pojvff 
to grant. I wa? much indebted to him for 
sending a letter tp Soissons^, which he caused 
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to be safely delivered according to the ad¬ 
dress. 


Eight meldneholy days had passed away, 

and I begtvn to fancy that all the -world bad 

^ • • •• 

forgotten me,^^hen one moiyiing a man re- 

que’sted to speak to me’ in private. He prov- 
ed to bo the brother o^ the JR-ussian Colonel 
Radull>lie de Goume." I had .served in the 
same, corps witfi .the 9 olonel, and was there¬ 
fore enabled to give his brother tjie most sa¬ 
tisfactory information fespecting him. This 
worthy ’man, besides relieving my necessities, 
frequently enlivened the dull hours of iny 
imprisonment by his agreeabje conversation, 
and repeatedly waited on the general to make 
inquiries respecting my future destination. 

At last an order was received for removing, 


me to t^e garrison of^St. MaJo. Before my 

departure I was permitted to breakfast with 

* . • 

Radulphe^ and was.b;^ this mtte,ns introduced 

to his amiable family. He gave me a letter 


of recommendation * to a Madame de St. 
Maur, in St*. Malo, who afterwards rendered 
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ifle considerable services. I travelled ac> 
cording tq. the prescribed routes. I passed 
through Dreux, where IpCndiired the morti¬ 
fication of 'iiot being allowed to sp,eak to my 
compaHions. 7t w'us then repthled, that the 

t . t 

depot at Dreux ..would shortly be broken up, 
as the country .founfi Paris was expected to 

• 4 I 

1 become tl>e theatre of'the w'ar. 

c- 

< , 

1 passed through Al(;;n 9 oiv Maycnne,, and 

Fugeres, ayd ‘■\vas every where stared at like 
some strange aHimal. " I arrived at St. Malo 
on the 15th of February. The commandant 
wa^ unluckily at St. S 9 avant, not far from 
the town. In consequence of his absence, 
however, I was driven from place to |l(^e; 
no one seemed to know how to dispose of 
.me. I was, at length, thrown into a most 
horrible jail; for which severity I, had to 
thank, in a great measure, the sergeant of 
the gendarmerie.. This mao had 4;he assur- 
ance to speak unbecomingly of my Emperor. 
I at first took little notice of him j but his in¬ 
solence afterwards became so unbearable. 
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that I called him a stupid, impertinent French¬ 
man, and declarefj 1 would complain of him. 
The commandant not being in St. Malo, I 
was left at the disposal of this rude fellow, 
who gat me imprisoned jmong *the vilest 
malefactors, where I was^allowed no resting- 
place excej^ting the bare ^ro«nd. While I 
deploi'ed my fate bitterl^f, some of the*wretches 

laughed at me, and*others asked md to join 

* • • * 

them in a game at matrimony, assuring me 
that •! might live very comfortably there, and 
that the jailer’s wife was an agreeable woman, 
and one ho would sometimes give credit for 
a glass of brandy. 

In this miserable situation* I received, a 
letter from Madame de St. Maur. The jailer’s 
wife for a long time refused to deliver it to 
me; but my prjfyers and ‘entreaties, a«com- 
panied by a littlamoney, at length succeeded 
in m>ivfng her. Hdaven* se'erned to sgnile 
upon me when, in a short time, the noble 
lady herself entered the prisoft, to convey 
friendly consolatipb to onejivho was languish- 
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ing in a filthy dungeon, surrounded by the 
vilest-felons. I need scarcely mention, that 
she was a ci-devant. This angel wept with 
me,, promised to go herself t6 the, command- 
ant, to nrake a representation of my misera¬ 
ble situati6'n, and, in the mean while to 
provide for“my I’.ecessities. 

She departed. Ho’- presence had, in some 
measure, set my mind at ease; aind, over¬ 
powered ■with fatigue, I suffered my eyes for 
a short while to close. But what a scene did 
I witness on awaking from a short slumber! 
The prisoners were sound asleep, and snoring 
on every s’de of me. I seated myself on a 
bundle of straw, over which hung a dismal 
lamp ; the desire of sleep now entirely for¬ 
sook me. Towards midnight the great dog 
in the prison-yard began to ba;k furiously, 

ihe heavy doors creaked on the^’r hinges, and 

■* 

a guard entered the cell. A horrible thought 
suddenly entered my mind: I fancied they 
had come in the dead of the night to murder 
me. Life had indeed become almost indil- 
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ferent to me. It \vas, however, only.tlie pu- 
trole; and tli,e cc}rporaJ| who had a lantern in 
his hand, proceeded immediately to count 
the prisoners. rudely asked mfe why I 

A 

was ndt asleep.* I am inclined to think he 
would have struck me, had, not <he jailer in¬ 
terposed vMth the wonls,*“ He is« Rnissian 
officer.” ^ The* patr^le qounted forj:y-three 
prisoners: “ And-that Russian thtre,” said 
the sergeant, “ makes fbrty-fcAir.” The 
sensdtion which these words excited within 
me is indescribable! I was unable to bear, 
the thought of being classed wjth such a 
gang. .When the guard had departed, I ut¬ 
tered a deeji groan, which awakened some of 
the prisoners, and I was saluted by the in¬ 
sulting words^ “ Be quiet, you Russian rascal!” 
Several times I felt inclined to slumber, but 
was constantly dis^urbed.b^ frighj;fdl dreams. 
I fancied myself contending with a wild 
beast, or falling :(j’om a lofty precipice. Yet 
th^ dawn of morning was unwelcome to me, 
for it doomdd me to *hear the vile dfy;ouB6e 


U 2 
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of tlie, prisoners, and to ^become the object 
of their brutal jests. 

At nine o’clock a ircndaiinc entered the 
prison,'to ^conduct me commandant. 

Heavens! wth what 'delight did I again in-' 

t 

hale the frtsh air! Some per^sons whom I 

met on the street •seemed to take,pity‘on me, 

but others stared, and exclaimed, “Coq'um de 

RusseJ” *48 I passed , along. Though the 

commandiWit behaved, upon the whole, with 

much arrogance, "yet he cond'cscendtd to 

make some apology for the wretched cpiarters 

which had been assigned to me. ' I did not 
« 

think fit to answer some of the political ques¬ 
tions which he put to me, upon s^vliich he 
said very drily, that he had already ordered 
an apartnjent to be prepared for me in the 

I ^ t 

castle, but that in the mean while I must be 


satisfied with the jaU.. I 'earnestly entreated 
that he would not send me back to Ihb prison. 


declaring that I ^would willingly surrender 
myself to the strongest 'guard, and be con- 


tqnt with the lAost wretched coiner h.e could 
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allot to me. This, the unfeeling man termed 
affectation, which ill became a state-prisoner. 
I departed in'silencc. Madame de St. Maur 
visited the cofnmftndant shortly aftea tleft 
him ; and, at eleven o’clock, I was'conductcd 
to the castle by the commandant’s aide-de- 
camp: it is Situiited near tliQ town, ajid is 
surrounded'by a ditch «nd high walls. The 
interior space is driided into twef small 


_ _ • 

gloomy yards, in one* of which aparftnents 

. • *• 

had been built for state-prisoners, along one 


side of the wall; mine consisted of a small 


room, furrjished with a table, a chair, and a 


bedstead filled with straw. A guard was 

stationed before the door, and clfanged cver^j 

* 

hour. I was debarred from all society, and all 
correspondence, though for a little money I 
procured pensi ink> and boolcs. 

No one was syffered to visit me, excepting 
the comp{indant and his'two aides-de-camp, 
one of whom appeared to take an fixtraordi- 
nary interest in nly,fate.. The commandant 
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unluckily perceived this, and I saw the aide- 
de-camp no longer. 

Soup, and a small piece of meat, were, in 
return for my money, daily thrust in at the 
door. My guards and I did not long agree 
together, foit they took the liberty of coming 
into my room; and this was douTjly disagree¬ 
able t!o rtie, both on vccount of the tobacco 
which they smoakod, and because their pre¬ 
sence hindered me from'employing myself in 
the way I wished. I at length forbad them 
to enter; but they revenged themselves for 
this affront, for whenever they relieved guard 
during the night, they called out to me, and 
I was thus obliged to vociferate an answer 
every hour. Yet I preferred this nightly in¬ 
convenience to the disorderly intrusion which 
I had endured during the day; I now passed 
the tedious hours of the day very quietly in 
reading and study. But when I rpcollected 

Soissons, and considered that I knew not 
* 

how long I had to remain in this state of 
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wretchedness, alas, I was then miserable 
indeed! 

Whilst I was in this*situation, 1 well knew 
that many other* unfortunate men w^jr^ con-, 
fined in’ the castle; however, i never *Saw 
them. I had been in it, about a* month, when 
one evening the door of «iy a|)artm^nt; was 
suddenly opened; tlte commandTintl? aide- 
de-camp entered, accompanied by»a guard, 
and imperiously brStred me to ‘rise: From 
the manner in which they behaved, I at first 
thought they had been sent to carry me out 
to the c;istle ditch, and shoot me; but thi» 
was not the case, they merely sealed up my 
papers, and carried off all my writing mate¬ 
rials. *My mind was at ease, when I con- 

• 

sidered that there was among my papers no¬ 
thing which covild furnish gronnd for sus¬ 
picion. A plan of Soissons, which I ha^ 
sketclje^ during my'ldsure hours* there,^ Was 
fortunately not in ray possession < I lent it to 
one of my conMades, who forgot, fo return it. 
I had to thank hin\ for his negligence; had it 
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been found on this occasion, it might have 
afforded ^a pretence for treating me with still 
greater severity. 

When the aide-de-camp had sqarched every 
corner of the room, he tfoted down witii 
much formality that I was tne son of the 
Russian Counsellof of State, Koteebue, and 

f I 

asked me ^vhy my 'lather wrote against Bo¬ 
naparte. I made 119 ansyver to this strange 
question. He then packed all my things to¬ 
gether, and doubled my guard. 1 have since 
learnt, that the apartments of several other 
prisoners underwent a similar examination, 
but for what reason I am at a loss to conjec¬ 
ture. After this. 1 was more strictly guarded, 
the’aide-de-camp seldom visited me, and his 
conduct was always very austere. 

In this manner a month and eight days 
elapsed, when, great God! on the memo¬ 
rable fourth* of April, .the commandant, ac- 
companied by an immense crowd of people, 
entered the yard. The incessant cries of 
“ live le roi /” and the waving of the white 
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flag, filled me with astonishment, and I trem¬ 
bled without Jknowing why. As’the crowd 
advanced, I heard several persons exclaim, 
“ To tha Riissi^h! to the Russjay!” yiie 
comtnandaflt 'advanced toword's my door; 
my room was instaytly filled with people, all 
exclaiming, “You are»free*— Vive le roi!^ 

• # • • I 

Vive I'^mpereur ^emndrel'’ h coflld scarcely 
creclit what I lM?ard,,whcn the 4Commandg,nt 
informed me'tlrat the Russians had entered 
Paris, and congratulated mc*on my freedom. 

I remained for some time motionless; all 
was silent.—I know not by what impujsc I 
was led to exclaim, “ Vixic /e roi!” These 
words were rapturously i*eceived. Several 
persons^ seized ray hands, and conducted me 
from my prison. Wc then went by turns to 
the rest,of the prisone/s, am^I soon enjoyed 
the satisfaction of congratulating them yn 

their freedom, afld* being .a^ witness of their 

• * • • 

joyful surprise j many wept aloud, and, like 
me, were unable to believe wjiat they heard: 
they jvere eleven in number. 
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The people impetuously demanded, whe¬ 
ther there were any prisoners in conceal¬ 
ment ? The commandant i.ssured them, upon 
his honour, .that there wer^no' mere. The 
crowd dispersed by degrees, and^I had thus 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
my companions in raisfortune, namely, a 
Dutch colonel and three captains, a'West¬ 
phalian baroii, and several Frenchmen: the 
Frenchmen soon retired, but the foreigners 

« f 

remained. We showed to each other the 
cells in which we had been confined, and re¬ 
lated what we had suffered during our impri¬ 
sonment ; we had all encountered nearly the 
same .f^te: some had been regarded as febels, 

\ f 

for having joined the Dutch National Guard, 
and fought against the French. The wife of 
the colonel had come to Paris, to endeavour 
to procure her husband’s liberty, when the 
minister, of police unfeelingly presented to 
her a list of the prisoners who were to be 
shot at St. Malo. The name of her husband 
was the first which caught her eye j she im- 
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mediately fainted, and was carried off’ in a 

state of insensibility. I am ignorant whether 

or not my name-,was inscribed in this list. 

The sentence was to have been execute in 

the beginning‘of April, but.the Russians en- 

tered Paris before^the day .appointed. 

The» people greeted us with loud huzzas a% 
" • • • 

we passed through the tdwn. St. Malo lies 

qu'te in the sea, beyig built on,a small island; 

it is surrounded-by a massy .9tori,e wall, which 

serves also for a prohienaiie ; the streets are 
, • 
narrow, but some of the houses are very well 

built; in every corner of the town the finest 

oysters were selling at ten sous the hundred. 

• 1 hastened to visit Madame de St. Maur, 

by whom I was joyfully received. *Shc had 

frequently requested permission to send pia)- 

vision^ anjj wine tp my prison, or in any 

other way to relieve my distress, but •iill her 

apjplications wdra v’ain. ^ 1 fdt so indignant at 

this conduct of the coram|ndant, that I did 

not even i)id him farewell.^ 

Whilst 1 was overwhelmed with distress at 
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St. Malo, my unfortunate comrades, whom I 

had left at Dreux, were transported to the 
■% 

depot at Chartres; their removal toojc place 
during the worst season of the year, sjind they 
had to travel by the most mis-crable roads. 
Several other deppts liaJ undergone similar 

A 

removals; and, as tJie preparations occasioned 

by tbe near approach of the enemy excited 

the*^greatest confusion, it frequently occurred 

that "the prisoners and tlie military crossed 

each other on thei" march, till at last it often 

happened, that neither knew whicli way to 

proceed; the stronger party drove away the 

weaker. My comrades had scarcely arrived 
> 

at Chartres, when they were ordered to re¬ 
move, to make room for a depot of dragoon's. 
They were desired to go to Orleans, where it 
was said they would lind good accommoda¬ 
tion; but, on reaching Orleans, they found 
their quarters occupied by two depots, of cui¬ 
rassiers. lliey were then ordered to Brest, 
There they expected to find only,seamen. 
They had remained but a short time in Brest, 
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when they received an order tg march to 
Rennes. Although the number of military in 
the last-mentioned place was very consider- 

ablg, yet th^hajf-starved and ragged prisoners 

• * 

afrlast found some pej'sons who took compas- 

« • 

sion on them, and*they remained in Rennes 
• • • 

i/ntil their liberation. * There wei*e •moreover 

•many good loyalists in Brittany and Npr- 

mandy, from whom the prisoners received 

such kind treatment^ that .they*felt the sin- 

cercst. regret on taking leave of their beae- 

factors. 

When Louis XVIII. was proclaimed,* they 
;paraded the town at the hdkd of the people, 
ajyi destroyed the eagles. The prefect sta- 
tioned himself in a balcony, and excited the 
people to hoist the white cockade, and ex¬ 
claim,* Vh e le roi! tjeneral 'I'utschkotF was 

• • 

visited by ji, formal deputation, and pressisgly 
Requested to ace'ept the Office of prafect, until 
the king could appoint audther; and it was^ 
with soma difficnlty he succeeded in wavingi 
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this proposal. He wrote to me, requesting 
that I would hasten to Rennes, to participate 
in the general enthusiasm. I had scarcely 
finished leading his letter, when I received 
one from my benefactor Lotierc*^, the mere 
sight of whose hand-writing oveijoyed me; 
he had sustained no Injqry in the storming of 
Soissons, and had found an opportunity to 
send his family to M. Berthole in Paris, where 
they still remained. 

I continued in St. Malo two days longer, 
during which I witnessed nothing but rejoi- 
cingbv 1 then set out for Rennes, and from 
thence, accompanied by my comrades, pro¬ 
ceeded to Paris. 

I shall ever regard as one of^the happiest 
moments of my life, that in which I again 
saw Doctor Letierce’s family. They de¬ 
clared, they were indebted for their safety 
to the letter which I conveyed to them. 
General Winzingerode, and my good uncle 
General Rosen, paid full respect .to the re- 
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commendation of their unfortunate fellow- 

soldiers; maj’^ Heaven reward them for it! 

• \ 

—This information amply indemnified me 

• • 

for hH ray .sufterings. 


THE » END. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


. A. Vl)N KOTZEBUE. 

P f 


Though the precedhig relation contains 
many serions complaints of severity itnd sel-’ 
fishness manifested on the part of the French, 
yet every friend of humanity, who feels re- 
pugitant at the idea of condemning a whole 
nation, will remark with pleasure, that in 
France, as well as in all other places, misfor¬ 
tune is sure to extort sympathy. How many 

‘ » 1. 

noble-mirided Frenchmen did the prisoner 
meet between <Polotzk and St. klalo! and in 
what cotintry in the worli would he have 
experienced better treatment in his situation, 
than in France? His name, though hateful 
to the ears of every Bonapal tist, proved no 
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disadvantage to him ; lie enjoyed at ^oissons 
as much freedom as any of his comrlides ; he 
was even permitted lo visit Compeigne and 

I • • 

Paris. , It was hnly when the gratiti/de of his* 

heart induced him t.»* ahs.ent himself five days 

* 

fi’om Dreux, that he experienced liarsh treat- 

» t 

ment; but would not such tt proceeding have 

' . 1 . * * • 
bei;n attende«d by similar conscipiences in any 

other country ? 

d'he author having, aj the cwinmvncement 
of this work, mentioned his unfortunate bro¬ 
ther, his father avails himself of the ojipor- 
tunity of here inserting a plain, but well ihe- 
rited, memorial of tliat beloved son. 

WigLiAW VON KoTziiiuDO was born in Jlus- 
« 

sia. At tlie agg of six years he was carried 
by his parents to Weimar, where he had the 
misfortune to lose his excellent mother. He 
was then sent JLo the c^'lebrated .Salzmarin, at 
Sch;ic'pfenthal, whtre he remained fivo years. 
Though-his tender agQ did nofpermit him to 
pursue his educatitni on an extensive plan, 
yet he’had to tliAtik the Iiistitution at Schncji- 
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fentlial for activity of body and puiity of 

mind. No youth was ever more attached to 

( 

truth ; he was unacquainted witli the nature 
of falsehood. The tender Jove which he en¬ 
tertained for the wortliy Salzniann, endedoidy 
with his life. If all the scholars at Schnep- 
fenthai were taught to regard truth and 
virtue as sacredly as Willian. did, this insti- 
lution must be the best in the world ; foi' 
thougli it might nqt produce the greatest 
scholars, it would certainly produce-the nu.s1 
virtuous men. 

Between the age of eleven and twelve, 
Wdlliam returned to his native country, and 
was sent to pursue his education in the an¬ 
cient and celebrated establishment called Pe¬ 
ter’s Scliool, in St. Petersburg]!. A few v ears 
afterwards, he quitted the Russian capital for 
Vienna, where his father then /vas ; and com¬ 
menced his military career by entering-the 
excellent engineer cadet corps, in which his 
industry and good conduct gained him uni¬ 
versal esteem. 
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Having attained the age of pnbeity, he 
wished, on his next examination, to enter 
the Austrian engineer regiment; hut as there 
prevails hi Austria a disinclination to lhe.ad- 
mission' of foreigners into'that corps, he w’as 
passed over, tlioiigh he had gr^aitly distin¬ 
guished liimself at his exarninathin., Tl/is cir¬ 
cumstance deeply atfected him-, but lie unex¬ 
pectedly received a-iirilliaut indeiiariification. 
His imperial liighness the 'Archduke Charles, 
that great commander and eminent judge of 
merit, who was present at the examination, 
observing that William had acquired no com- 
mon knowledge, immediately appointed him' 
ensign in the regiment which belongs to nis 
imperial highnesses grand-master of the Teu¬ 
tonic Order, and confided to jiiiii the in- 

I • 

struction of the cadets. The colonel of this 

regiment. Von Fabc-r, jiroved the young en- 
« ' ' * 
sign’s'most sincere friend. 

He was promoted to tbe rank ol‘ first lieu- 

^ • 

♦^enant, when thfe war of 1805 broke out. The 
Archduke,*at that time, increased his general 

X 2 
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staff. 'How great was William’s astonish¬ 
ment, when, without, the slightest expecta¬ 
tion of such an adviricement he was sud- 

* '> r 

denly informed that he x.as made a captain 
of the general staff! 

In this rank he made his fimt campaign 
\ < 

with the /'rchduke Chjirles in Italy. He was 

I 

engaged in every action, particularly in the 
battle of Caldiero, and had his share in the 
celebrated retreat through the Tyrol. He 
was thus formed in the best school' of his pro¬ 
fession. At the conclusion of the peace, he 
was employed in making surveys and mea¬ 
surements in the Tyrol; and experienced the 
greatest happiness whilst he remained among 
the good people of that country. 

In the mean while, his worthy Colonel, 
Von l^’aber, was aprxjinted general and chief 
of the cadet corps ai Wionef-Neustadt; and, 
on his reprcscHtation, William was, at t/ie age 
of twenty-three, made professor of mathe- 
matics and military tactics to that institution 
In this situation, however, he still retained 
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the rank of captain on the general staff, in 
order that he might, in the case of a renewal 
of the war, be ready to draw' his sw'ord; for 
his hatred of ^Bonapaj;te was lioundless. In 
the year *1809 hi'wishes, in this resnect. were 
fulfilled. 

Me serve^, in the first plac^-, under his 

• ^ 

imperfal highness tlie Ajichfluke John ; and 

had *an active* shdVe in the operations in the 

• • . • 

ncigliboui hood of P>esburgh. The following 

account w^oiild a}>pear almost incfedible, were 
it nbt cont)borated Ijy severai authentic do¬ 
cuments. But to prove the trutii of wluit 
was related by this young man, no sucli evi- 
dence is Jieccssarv, Ibr none could bo more 
devoid trf' ostentation than he was. 

• It is well known that a bridge-head had 

been constructed in front of I’resburgh; it was 

• • , • * 

not, however, at this tune completely nnisli* 

ed, nor even drovidea wifeii cannoik Wjlliain 

• * • • . - 

w'as oni clay stationed in thfs tbrtificatioji with 

1.500 men;*he himself, with .500 ihen, occu- 

• • # • 

jjied the out-works, ancl the reutaining thou- 
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saiul were distributed in the oilier works on 
both flanks, the bridge over the Danube 
being in their rear. The Frencli unexpect¬ 
edly debouched from ,au JuVfV'ent wood ; it 
w^as at first sujiposed that tliey intended to 
cross the rivqr, but they gradually surrounded 
the bridge-head. William had hitherto only 
attended fo the sj/fety of his own position, 
and had intrusted the flanks to his comrades. 
He, however, soon jiereeiv-ed tliat tlie thou¬ 
sand men were reticating along the bridge, 
and tliat he and his jiarty w'ere almost com¬ 
pletely cut off. He had now' no alternative 
but to retreat likewise. But tin's oj)eration 
could only by effected under a show'er of 
bails; many of his troops w'ere„ taken pri¬ 
soners, and his loss was altogether so great, 
that he reached the bridge with only sixty 
Men. These brave men hastened to cross it. 
But with 'what astun,ishmeht ^id they find 
that' two of the supports of the bridge w'erc 
removed! 'I bis had been done by the party 
who first crossed the bridge,* in order to stop 
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the pursuit of the French. Many oV Wik 
Ham’s men leaped into the river, in the hope 
of saving l^hemsclves^ by swimming, but he 
had the mtv'tiftcatiw of seeing them })erish 
before'his eyes. 

Tn'th is dreaMful situation, witli the French 

< • 

in his froivt, and the river in lys rear, he or- 

dered liisjittle part^ tcTface riie.cnejnyj tlie 

tiring .continued qu every side, and he soon' 

had only iivc menHeft with liim,*one of whom 
% * 
in a few minutes fell dead at Ins feet. 

The Inencli were as little aware of the de¬ 
struction of any part of tlie bridge as the 
Austrians had been, and imagined tliat the 
little j)arty meant to defen,d themselves to 
the hist ^extremity. AVilliam iisfed oftdh to 
relate with astbnishment the coolness with 
which a French colonel^ on approaching the 
bridge-head, sprang H orn his horse, drew'his 
sword; and, placing, himself at' the head of 

his troops, ordered them to march forward, 

* • 
then led thejn on thfc bridge itself at the 

* 

charging step 
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In tins critical moment, William suddenly 
reflected; iliat such of his troops as leaped 
into the river, and had been drowned, pro- 
bably perished only because thysy ^ost presence 
of inhul, ill consequence td' the prccijiitate 
plunge from tlq" bridgejnto the water. ‘Wil¬ 
liam had learyt to swim when was at 
Schnepfqntlqd, and tlitU acquisition qow prov- 

'cd of service to him. Having climbed across 

• • * 

the bahistradios of the liritl^xe, -he drop|)ed on 
one of the pilVars underneath, along which 
he gi'adually slipped down, until Ifc was up 
to the neck in the water. He then quitted 

his hold, and swam across the Danube, amidst 

« 

tlm firing of the,enemy. 

When all vhe Austrians had left tlje litidge. 
General Bianchi ordered his troops to open 
a heavy fire f^f grape-shot from the opposite 
sidfe', by' wdiich tjie French suffered consider¬ 
ably, and wore soon‘cympelfed'to retreat. 

A¥illiam only took time to wring the wliter 

^ • 

from his clothes before he joined in the pur- 
suit, easier to take vensreance for the morti- 
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tication Jie had experienced. On tli#s occa¬ 
sion lie look the standard ol' a Jjattaiion, 
which he sent to the magistracy of Pfeshurg. 

liui inc; llie battle of Vi aeram, Vvhlliani 
was stationed oy a detached loweT,'with ffn 

excSllent Doilland•telescope. He had several 

* * 

guides lyider his command^ and his duty 

w'as, to report all thetnobSerj/ationsf h*e might 

• * • . • . * • 

make rela€ive*to the situation and mov%- 

ments of the. ej>emy. He ofj^en afterwacds 
expressed ^lis satisfaction of having, in his 
view fit>m this tower, had the whole field eff 
battle lying before him, like the chequered 
face of a chess-board. He observed tlufpas- 
sage of the French across the Danube V’ith 
suck mjnuteness, that he couhl evcn«tlistin- 

guish whethes the horses had long or short 

• 

tails. He frequently mentioned a large*open 
space, which ajipearcd for several* hours to 
separate *th« FrencU army yito two parts. 
CfmVibced that an A'ustnan corpsipenetrat- 
ing into this opening woultf’have produced 
the most fat^ourable results, he transmitted' 
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repeattd reports of this observation: circum¬ 
stances must have existed which prevented 
the opportunity thus presented from being 
taken advantage of. Hp did not quit tlie 
tower untd Austrian and Fronch cavalry had 
frequently galloped past it in every direction. 

He liad, in^ concert with some others, 
formed a very bold plan, which had •■eccived 
the approbation of his Itnperial Majesty; but 
its® execution ,was prevente 1 by the peace. 
The persons engaged In this plan were to in¬ 
sinuate themselves, in the disguise of stroll¬ 
ing musicians, into the Tyrol (where Wil¬ 
liam, in consequence of his surveys, was very 
weli known;, and to head an insurrection.of 
the Tyrolese.. 

. This plan being frustrated, • his hatred of 
Bonaparte made him turn his thoughts to 
the .English service, which he wished to 
enter, in order to bear arms under the great 
W’ellington in Spain. Mr. Bathurst, .having 
been informed of the merits of the young 
man, actually engaged him, and furnished 
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him with several letters to England lyid 

Spain. He applied to that exceHent prince 

# • 

the Archduke John, whose esteem he had 
gained, r^'questing a testimonial of his past 
ser\*ices,'as a^iledge of iHs^quafilication* for 
those he w9s abf'ut to undertake. The Arch- 

t • 

duke, i’ull of ardour himgelf, immediate,!)' 
grantegl the rcqucst,*>anfl applauded the reso- 
luti,on wliicl 1 * jjictated it; he was, howe'er, 
reminded by >he cold calcujators by v^Hom 
lie was surrounded, that it«would not be pro-* 
per, lifter the conclusion of the peace,*to 
send Austrian officers to Spain. William was 
thus forced to renounce his ardent wish. 
The state of dependence in which Austria 
wits n^w' ])laced with regard 4io Frarfce, pro¬ 
duced a disgust to the service in w'hich .he 
had formerly been engaged, and awakened 
in him the desire of ret;prning to hij native 
country^ fn the year 181V he entered* the 
^lius^ian army. 

majesty the* Emperor Alexander wa« 
,so gep£Foti*s as to permit him to enter into 



the Rus&ian army with the rank he then held, 
whenever he could obtain leave to quit the 
service of Austria. That leave was, however, 
with difficulty procured. He was required 
to |)roini5e, amoiig other thyig^, 'neve?* to 

t 

bear arms' against Austria; -a condition with 
which he could not possibly comply. During 
the 'long cOrresporid'enejp wliicli took place 
on this subject, William was for some time 
placfxl in an embarrassed situation in Peters- 
burgh, his father .j)cing, unable to supply his 
waints: but, uncorrupted by false pride, he 
availed himself of the talents he possessed; 
he gavte instructions in military tactics; and 
thus,rby his indlistry, obtained enough to 
support himself- 

liaving at last obtained leave to quit the 
Austrian army, he entered the service ol’ his 
nktive country, and was, placed in the corps 
of the brave Coynt von \yittgenstveir,. Wil¬ 
liam so completely gained the contidence of 
the Count, that € short ikne previous tojthe 
' Commencement of hostilities in 18:2, he war • 
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intrusted with a secret and very ilangerous 

> ] * * ' 
mission to Prussia, which he executed to the 

entire sati^action gf his commander. 

He too\ ^ aetive a partj^i^ tlie'opcrati^ns 
of file war, ifnd soT)i<>-ldy distinguislied himself 
by gallaiitry and skill in his profession, that in^ 
the spa^c of four monfh^ho w^as successively 
invested Mdth*1jie orders of St. Anne of tjne 
Sword and St. ^ladimir; re%'ived a GolWen 
Sword, an^ St.Georg«’s Civss; and was pro- 
"motedYrom captain to the rank of lieutenanl:- 
colonel, and^finally, to that of colonel. His 
•mantle had frequently been penetratetf with 
balls, and'sevcral horses werelkilled underJiim. 

Wln^ii .the Finland troops under General 


Steinheil arrived at lliga, William was seiit 

• 

by Count Wittgenstein to concert a pfen of 
operations with that general. That Im thul, 
essentialfp^^ contributed to the safety of Pet^s- 
blirgW,. and consequ^tly,’ui a mat'eftal tfegree 
to Ijj^deliverance oflliys coi?iitry, is now the^ 
c^sohalion of his deeply afflicted father.* 
At^lie^e&dfol storming of Polotzk, he 
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was one of the first to enter the town, and 
his horse alone received a slight wound but 
alas ! a few days afterwards, in a pursuit of the 
en&my, Ife rush editor ward toojncwkifsiderately. 
His miraculous deliveranci- from the briTlge 
of Preshurgh had rendered'hini too daring; he 
dislegardeth every 'dttng.<;r. 

, One of the grenades which' had been 
tlifttwii by tlv’ yuieiny, ’lay <»> the ground for 
some time witlurut explotling; \V illiam had 
not observed it, and continued to galloj) foi'- 
ward; his comrades behind him called to 
him^"‘to warn him of his danj^cr; but the 
wind, which blew violently in the contrary 
direction, prevented him from hearing their 
voices. The grenade ex})loded,'and part of it 
flying* into his face, broke both his jaw-bones. 

Count 'Wittgenstein 1 was deeply afflicted. 
Ht imtnediatclv gave orders that William 
should be tonveyed ill an easy carria^'^e to 
Polotzk, w'here-the stvli of the ablest bur¬ 
geons, and the kind attentions oFilietJesr 
were exerted to promote lushrecovery. 



William was unable either to speak or to 
swalloV food. It was with very grea’t diffi¬ 
culty that sSine liquids were conveyed into 
his stojnach./‘y Ic was, howtver, ifi statft 
whirl* afforded hojMJs ol' convalescenc^e ; for, 
three weeks after tlic acculent liad occurred, 
his thtlicr received a lel^eV written his owff 
hatid, in w?)ieii F?e said: “ Ilea\eii he jiraised ! 
rny wounds are luvlongVr dan^ciusl” 
he was attac\c^)y a viiilent fyver, which his 
hotly, enteebled by the want of nourishment, 
W'as unable to Witlistand. lie died in the 
^■ent}*-seve’ntl| year of Ids age ; and tlie Wdst 
hopes, the pride, and tlie liapjiiness of Ips 
father.were^buried in his grave. ^ , 

Even during j;iis fatal illness, he was occu¬ 
pied ill forming plans for fresh niifil»ry 
achievements, "’it w'as llie universal'opinion 
of the most distinguished officers, th;^ he?* 
w^asi)®^ tetbe a idilit:|ty commandcj; it is 
♦indoi^tedly certain, yj^' bau' h^ lived, he 
wofl ^so11|n IiVtc beten i^aiWd. lo the rank of 
.general. , TimM boahJes l^ing an able- officer, 
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he was-a most amiable and gallant youth, 
is sufficiently, proved by the friendship vith 
which he was honoured by Count Wittgen¬ 
stein, '(ienerab- d’Auvray,. Eepnin, 

Genemi Dirbitsdh, General l^orcnberg», and 
several other men of? acknowledged worth. 

^ # V' 

\'v'hen‘ hlis father vras'j.^^in the year 1813, called 

/ I ‘ 

to Berlin by Count Wittgens’leiiv, the sorrow- 

t)*;! looks, silent jircssiu-c of the hand, and 

even the teai^s of these ei,itft'nt persons, 

proved the bes^ eneoaiinai i\iiich ctf-ukl liave 

been bestowed on liis ailoietf son ! 

\ 

'Widiain’s brother, Otto, a Skilful seatna 
isr now on a ‘ dang(;roi^s voyage round tlic 
woi'ld ; tlie younger brothel', JMoritz, nn the 
re-appearance of Bonaparte,',’joined the army 
to '.rlaicl; against tlie enemy. May their 
father’s‘blessing, and their brothdl-’s spirit, 
lest ^n both j William’s life war short, but 
how fe\t'iKen of!'adva>aeecl years .can dma*,t of 
having lived, so l6ng.)ilg he did! 


IVinivd by c. Hamutop^ M^eybhdg^^ Sun 
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PREFACE. 


lx may, without much^risk oi? error, be as¬ 
sumed, tliat few persons unconnected with 
tl ^e ?nilitAry profession, poss'ess any clear and 
lustiuct ideas reSpepting the situation of an 
oiric^r ou his being taken priaoher, ot the 
!iardsl)ips he usually encounters during his 
iemo\ al from one place to another, and his 
residence in that within the limits of which 
he is linally cohtined. I am, therefore, of 
opinion, that the communication of an au¬ 
thentic and artless relation of what has ac- 
tuallv occurred in such a situation, will be 
received with satisfaction by a great number 
of readers. Such a genuine and supple nar¬ 
rative is that in whicji my son has given an 
account of die adventures which befel him¬ 
self, and his unfortunate companions, made 
prisoners by*the French. He n!ay, perhaps. 
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have delivered many opinions that, arc erro¬ 
neous—^pronounced many judgments tliat arc 
immature; but as, on the whole, I am sure 
he has always spoken from his heart, I ha\'e 
not thouglit myself at liberty to alter any of 
his sentiments. 

I have also been indiieed to commit ‘lie 

• • 

followang ^jages to tlie,])re.s^, by tlic anxio is 
desire of jlhc young man, to oiTer Jhroiigli 
their medium .sincere and jniblic thanks to 
his benethetors. In that expression of gra¬ 
titude his father warntly joins. 

A. VON KOTZEBLJi: 

Koningsberg, 

May, 9, ISjj. 
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